





























THOUGHTS ON THE SOLIDARITY OF ART.* 
By Winutam J. Locke [Hon.A.], Secretary R.I.B.A. 1897-1907. 
A Paper read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, February 1921. 


N these days of social convulsion and bitter struggle, when it seems that the only ideal left us by 

the war is one almost of personal physical salvation, it may seem incongruously idle to devote one’s 

thoughts to the consideration of such fanciful things as pictures and poems and beautiful buildings. 
The finer instinets are deadened by the clamour of bodily needs and the pain of mental anxieties. The 
future—even the immediate future—what the next few years may bring forth, no man can foretell. No 
man can say definitely that whatever fortune he has will not be taken from him, that his old age is 
assured, that after his death his wife and children will enjoy their present comfort. Without desiring 
to be unduly pessimistic and to reduce this gracious assembly to tears at the outset of the few remarks it 
is my privilege to make, I must take it as a postulate that these are the darkest hours through which the 
human race has yet passed,and it is marked by the same phenomena as al] other black crises in the history 
of civilisation. 

There is a section of the community which frankly says : “* Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.”” There is another section with the hunger of evil centuries in their eyes who would 
sweep down and plunder the wealth of the world. There is a solid mass of haman beings who are at 
their wits’ ends to maintain the existing fabric of civilisation and at the same time to keep their own 
bodies and souls together. 

The latter is what the prophet Isaiah called * the saving remnant,” and to it belong the more or 
less sober folk like ourselves who are gathered together in this room. It is this remnant, vast though 
it is, but still a remnant, which entered the era with high ideals and have come out of it apparently 
with none. The Bolshevik section alone pursue an ideal. We pursue none. Their mad dream of a 
reorganised planet by means of Marxianism run mad is positive. All our aspirations are negative. Our 


ery is not “ Let such and such things happen,”’ but ** For Heaven’s sake let such and such things not hap- 
pen.” The ideal of the New Jerusalem, of a “* reconstructed world,” has faded like the baseless fabric 


of a vision. We have been faced and are faced with things too grimly material, both social and per- 


sonal, for us to look beyond the sordid moment. 

So the question does VOLy seriously arise : ‘* Is this the time to concern ourselves with the trivial 
theories and philosophies of Art ?” 

I am fully aware that architects are in a peculiar artistic position. You will all remember the tre- 
mendous polemic of vears ago, which split the Institute—the question whether Architecture was a pro- 


fession or an art. Happily—it happened to be during my secretaryship— the only sensible compromis: 
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was made, and the Art secessionists came into the fold with their educational theories gratefully accepted. 
But it was acompromise. The question has not yet been settled, nor ever will be, because it is insoluble, 
being based, I think, on a fallacy. 

Yours is the only one of the forms of Art which is utilitarian. In its utilitarian essence the question 
of beauty does not arise. You area practical necessity. People must have houses to live in, churches 
to worship in, taverns to drink in, and town halls to raise the rates in. No matter how materialistic 
or degraded a civilisation may be, it must provide buildings of a certain kind, and these must be 
erected according to physical laws of construction or they would tumble down. Therefore the utilitarian 
side of your calling would persist. 

But the great and wonderful mystery of your fundamentally utilitarian craft is the ineradicable 
instinct of the builder of all ages and all climes to invest his building with some immaterial quality that 
should not only signify in some way the use to which the building should be put, but express in terms of 
abstract beauty the spiritual roots of those needs of mankind which called the building into being. In 
this way Architecture is divorced from its material aspect and, as the most mysterious and beautiful of 


all the arts, is embraced in the question [ have propounded, 

Is this a time to absorb our souls in the perfection of a moulding or the jewelry of a phrase? Of 
course, we creative people must carry on, in order to earn our own living. We are trained to our craft. 
Weshould most probably make a mess of any other. If an unhandy man like myself turned carpenter, 


or vour President turned butcher, I don’t know which resulting mess would be the more gory. 

But that is not the point. ‘The quiddity—to use Charles Lamb’s delightful word—the quiddity of 
the point is this : Are we as artists merely fiddling while the world is burning ? What is the use of us ? 
What is the meaning of us ? Are we, or are we not, a vital principle in the motives of a world groping 
its way through chaos to the light ? 

Now, before trying to answer these enormous questions, it may be well to consider why I, a profes- 
sional novelist, have the temerity to identify myself with you, a body of professional architects, as an 
artist. Prima facie, and according to a thousand semi-definitions of the most elusive and indefinable 
word in the world, ** Art,”’ there seems to be little in common between men following your pursuit and 


men following mine. But there is everything in common. Everything in life that matters. 

And for this reason. There is only one art. Whatever definition you may fancy of this extraor- 
dinary word, you must come at length to the spiritual. You must come at length to interpretation of 
human life. You must come at length to an interpretation of human life in all its myriad phases of 
emotion and aspiration that is entirely dissevered from scientific law. You must come at length to the 
eternity-wide difference between the artist (even in the vague, recognised sense of the word) and the 
inventor. The gentleman who watched the nodding lid of his mother’s kettle and then dreamed great 
dreams which materialised in the steam engine was a marvellous man whose memory the world vener- 
ates : but he was not an artist. He satisfied the unvoiced material needs of men, but he did nothing 


towards the solution or the interpretation of their spiritual cravings. 

There is the same difference between the literary man and the literary artist. And here, if Imay be 
allowed, I should like to protest against the common unintelligent conjunction of the terms Literature 
and Art, as if the two had anything to do with each other. One might as well conjoin engineering and 
music. It is one of those phrases which darken counsel. It extends indefinitely the conception of the 
word literature and narrows that of the word art to painting and sculpture and embroidering vestments 
for bishops. It lumps the great poet and dramatist with the worthy person who digs among Greek texts 
and denies him the essential quality of the artist. It confuses thought. It brackets Thucydides with 
Aéschylus, and Huxley with Keats. Now 'Thueydides and Huxley are pre-eminently men of literature, 
lichts of literature. Their thought is expressed in the crystal limpidity of phrase and exquisite choice of 
words. But they have nothing to do with Art nothing more than James Watt above referred to. On 
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the other hand, although 7schylus and Keats, their medium happening to be language, take their rank 
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in literature, yet their proudest supremacy is their unchallenged position in the realm of art. The historian 
and the scientist record the doings of man in the realms of nature. ‘I'he dramatist and the poet interpret 
visions. 

No matter what path you tread in pursuit of the elusive will-o’-the-wisp, Art, you come to Shelley’s 
skylark—or rather to his poet—for the skylark, if one descends to common sense for a minute, has no 
more claim to be an artist than a steam syren or a hippopotamus —you come to his poet — 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 
That is to say, you come, at the very end of all your inquiries, to the transcendental. 

Richard Jefferies, the author of The Gamekeeper at Home, a very sensitive artist, speaks of some 
sculptured lions as being better than real lions, ‘‘ because,’ he says, “* there has entered into them the 
soul of a man.”’? We come as near as ever we can to a definition of Art by saying that the function of the 
artist is to express the transcendental in terms of common life. Is the painter doing this more than the 
musician ? The sculptor more than the poet ? The architect more than the novelist ? Surely we are 
all engaged in the same absorbing task. All of us in our true selves. Is there a landscape painter who 
cloes not seek to set down by means of paint or canvas the light that never was on sea or land? A poet 
to whom that same light is not the incarnation and the poet’s dream ? A sculptor who does not strive 
to invest his marble with a radiation—invisible, yet-to-be-felt—of the spirit 2? A musician who does 
not seek to capture the music of the spheres ? An architect who does not feel the impulse to express 
in stone the spiritual significance of the building which he is called on to design ? The novelist who 
does not feel it to be his task to put into words his interpretation of the emotions, the sorrows, the joys 
and the illimitable aspirations of mankind ? 

This is true of us in our true selves. ‘The measure of our transcendental attainment is that of our 
artistic greatness. The slinger of pot-boiling paint is not a Raphael ; the degraded cacophonist who 
composes jazz music, not a Sebastian Bach ; the writer of the serial in your evening newspaper, who 
describes his heroine’s lips as being red as a fresh wound, does not rank with Dickens and Meredith ; the 
local architect—let us be gentle, and call hiin the village architect—who put up, as I saw a few months 
ago, staring across the green precincts at the tower and south front of an old minster, one of our great 
English dreams of God in terms of stone, who put up a nightmare of a composite Byzantine-Georgian- 
1840-Gothic nonconformist chapel, does not sit in the Valhalla of the serene souls who created the 
immortal fabrie opposite. 

Yet in all of these—you may call them mis-creators—lies the divine gem of creation. In their 
essence, in their souls, in the original impulse that sent them on this track of creation—no matter how 
they failed or prostituted themselves by the way, we must recognise them as our brothers. Essentially 
—bad poet, good poet ; bad painter, good painter ; bad architect, good architect ; bad novelist, good 
novelist—we are all striving after the same thing. We are all striving to express the transcendental in 
terms of common life. 

We are all artists. There is only one art. If we are to be of any use to mankind, as artists, we live 
or die together. So, incidentally, we come back to my little thesis : do we mean anything in this world 
now, for better or worse, under that process of reconstruction ? We are all, we creative people, who 
ever have the expression of the transcendental at the back of our minds, so banded together, to my way 
of thinking, that perhaps it might be worth our while for a few minutes to look a little further into this 
theory of the solidarity of art. 

I have put forward the proposition that all of us—poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, architects, 
novelists—are pursuing the same object. Naturally we are doing it in different ways. ‘l'echnically 
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we are doine it through ditferent media. The writer in words, the sculptor in marble, the architeet in 


stone, the musician in sound, 
\t first sight this diversity of med 
into the matter more closely, when we begin to ask ourselves: what have I, a painter, technically, to do 


a would seem to disintegrate us altogether. But when we look 


I, an architect, technically, got to do with a novelist ? we come, per- 


with a musician 2? What hay 
haps with a shock, to a set of incontrovertible cardinal truths. Not only is there only one art in it 

eternal purpose. There are eternal, immutable laws governing that one art. Law is a human thing. 
Metaphysically, it is the formulated sublimation of the universal human judgment of countless centuries. 
Theologically, it may be man’s formulation of his insight into, or revelation of, the Divine will. Against 
it there is no appeal. You, devoted to your noble and exquisite art of architecture —what would vou 
say were the canons of your art 2? Without wishing to dogmatise, may [ suggest a few ? 

Design ‘i You must set out to do SOM thing. ‘Lo create out of your brain ra thing thit has not before 
existed, [It must be the cry stallisation of a dream. 

Unity: You ean only ¢ xpress one thing at a time. You cannot put up a building that is both a 
church and a public-house. 

Proportion: The parts of your design must be significantly inter-related. Your bathroom windows 
must not be twice the size of the main entrance to your house. 

Light and Shade: You cannot work entirely in plane surfaces—even in a workhouse or a factory— 
or in projecting masses—or in voids. You must preserve a harmonious relation between them—or 
result is a stable for a nightmare. 

Restraint: You must know when expression must surrender to suggestion. No matter with what 
sense of jov you may wish to invest a building, vou would not put high-relief carving on the treads of 
a stairease. 

If we were to wander further into the realms of wstheties we coud formulate various other canon; 
of vour art. But for our purposes these are sufficient. Is there an art with which we are acquainted 
which is not definitely bound by these five alone: Design, Unity, Proportion, Light and Shade, Re- 
straint. 
is art. We can see at once where things go wrong. As a matter of 
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Painting is the most ol 
fact it is so obvious that it serves as an wsthetie illustration, and the terms of its technique—such as 
tones and values—are used critically with reference to other arts. Well, in painting these five 
canons apply. 

Sculpture: In this, the severest of the arts, there is no possibility of escape from them. 

Music: A composition must be designed. It must have a unity of purpose. The expression of 
its minor emotions must be proportioned to that of its main emotional theme. It cannot, 10 matter how 
jazzy, be all fortissimo ; nor no matter how maudlin, all pianissimo. It must be the subtle variations 
of Light and Shade in terms of sound. The most unmusical person must appreciate the light and 
shade, say, in the only too familiar Dead Marchin Sau/. Again, it must suggest sometimes instead of 
express. For when this canon of restraint is violated, we suffer offence. Blatant examples of this 


lack of restraint occur in the works of the typical pre-war Teuton, Richard Strauss. lor instance, 


in his Til Mugenspiel, the violins make a“ tekk!” to indicate the death gurgle of the hanged rogue. 
To the judicious it is a grief, and to the sensitive an offence. 

We come now to literature. The Drama. Aristotle practically settled the canons of dramatic art 
over two thousand vears ago. But they are the same old canons, and what is true of the drama is true 


of the novel. You must design it as you do a building. It must have its umty of purpose. It must 


ht and shade and restraint. 


obey its laws of proportion and lis 
And with regard to restraint—L may be pardoned for once more referring to the immortal and the 


supreme Instances ot this Canon mn lite rature ! Dante's Paolo and Franeesea. The lovers, not yet 


suilty, turn over together the leaves of the love romance. And they shut the book. And their whole 
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story is told ina line. ‘ They read no more that day.” Dante says no more about the incident, but the 
meeting of the lips of the two and the clasp of their arms have been the heritage of the quickened 
imagination of mankind for six or seven hundred years. 

Please do not think I am wandering away from my thesis. TI have tried to show that spiritually 
all of us—from architect to novelist, or novelist to architeet—for goodness’ sake coneeive us set in 
a circle and not in a straight list in order of merit—with the practitioners of other arts ranged in and 
out and round about among us—are seeking to do one elemental thing through divers temperamental 
media. [have tried to prove that,though the media may be different, vet we are all hound in our doing by 
one set of eternal laws. 

There is therefore but one art. But how many of us recognise this supreme fact 2? A more dis- 
integrated body than that of the artists of this country it would be difficult to imagine. And all the 
integrating societies, such as the Arts and Crafts on the one hand and the purely literary societies 
on the other, are only making towards this disintegration. Their outlook is too narrow and 
their aims, in the wider sense, are parochial. We are each carrying on our particular work without 
reference to that of our brethren. The painter does not concern himself with the work of the poet. 
The musician lives in his world of sound, and his personal acquaintance with a sculptor is merely a 
social accident. The architect, apart from fortuitous personal predilection, has no living interest in the 
most cognate of the literary forms of art—the great drama, as architectonic as a cathedral. 

It was only the other day that I met, for the first time, one of our most famous seulptors. He 
seemed to have vaguely heard my name as that of a writer of novels ; while I, to my shame, could not 
recall one of his works. He might have been a sea-captain and [a ladies’ outtitter for all there seemed 
to be in common between us. It is all wrong. 

And now that I am, for the first time for many vears, addressing a body of architeets, unbound by 
old official shackles, I should like to get something off my chest. — I feel in the position of the old aetor 
ina stoek company in which he had never risen beyond servants’ parts—* My lord, the earriage waits ” 
—who was given a benefit on his retirement from the stage. The play went well. His eue eame—the 
cue for his last appearance. He entered, spoke his familiar line : ** My lord, the carriage waits 2” and 
then he marched swiftly down to the footlights and said :** And what [ wish to remark is, that the man 
who lays his hand on a woman except in the way of kindness is unworthy of the name of man.” At last 
he had his chance of speaking a leading man’s lines. At last, like the old actor, my chance has come. 

Now, very germane to a mutual understanding among artists is the veil of seecreey drawn over 
vour profession. For twelve years, as Secretary of the Royal Institute, I used to hear groans on every 
side over the non-recognition of the architect. ‘lo evervone who gave me the privilege of friendly inter- 
course, [ used unofficially to protest. ** How on earth,” said I, “* can vou expect the public to recognise 
you if you set up statutes enforceable by laws and penalties to prevent them from recognising your 
work ?” 

People are interested in architecture. They pass daily by a building in course of erection. It has 
fine qualities. They see it grow in beauty and meaning before their eves. But from whose brain this 
beauty has sprung they have no idea. They have no means of knowing. They come and ask the 
executive official of the Institute. And he ean’t tell them. The builder splashes his name across the 
facade. The uneducated believe the builder designed it. The sophisticated are battled. “* Why on 
earth,” Tused to say, “don’t you do the same as the builder and put your name ona board. Why should 
you be born to blush unseen 2? Why should you be more sensitive than the poet who has his name set 
out in great capitals on his book cover and in the publisher's advertisements ? ” 

[hammered at this for twelve years, and never obtained a satisfactory reply. You may realise my 
malicious joy when, some months ago, I saw in the revised * Professional Conduet and Practice of 
Architects ” the following :— 

* He may exhibit his name on buildings in course of erection.” It is true this permission is modi- 
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fied : ** provided he does it in an unostentatious manner.” So there is still the sensitive plant’s shrink- 
ing from publicity. But the principle is established ; and now there is no reason why your works 
should not be known to your fellow-artists. 

To return to the general discussion. [hope I may not be misunderstood. I am not saying that 
every artist should practise all sorts of forms of art with the manysidedness of a Leonardo da Vinei or 
a Michael Angelo. That is absurd. On the contrary, it is best that every man should devote himself 
to excelling in his own craft. But it is of vital importance in social conditions like the present that 
every one of us should be keenly conscious, and act as though he were keenly conscious, of the solidarity 
of art. The one art is a mighty force. If there were some means of organising it, co-ordinating the 
efforts of painter, musician, architect, poet, so that they all could be brought into one sociological focus, 
its influence would be immeasurable. 

How this is to be done I don’t know. An academy of all the arts is bound to be academie and exist 
only for the preservation of technique. We need a great organisation for the conservation of the Spirit. A 
vast trade union in which there should be no rules as to wages or limit of output or the right to strike. It 
should be generously all-embracing, unselfishly educative, in all its elastic superticies in touch with the 
great social mass. It should be a Freemasonry without other secrets than those only dimly divined 
which each of us keeps in his soul for the execution of his peculiar work. A Freemasonry too subtle for 
signs and passwords, yet very real in the mutual recognition of brethren, and very potent in its univers- 
ality of beneficence. It would carry on, in a word, the eternal propaganda of beauty. 

At the beginning of this address | asked what is the good of us in this new world driven mad by the 
struggle for material existence. ‘The answer is that man does not live by bread alone. The spirit must 
have food or it perishes. And there is a strange side of the spirit of man which modern religion does not 
touch. The days of Fra Angelico and the Comacine masters are long past. Ever since the world 


began mankind has craved some revelation of beauty ; he has demanded that the life around him should 
be interpreted in terms of beauty. ‘The only gleam of hope in Russia of to-day is the notorious faet that 
the artist is recognised as a vital organism in the all but decrepit body politic, and the singer and the 
dancer are given extravagant rations of food. 

Should there be revolution in this country, and all our works of art be destroyed, as vanities of the 
capitalist, our duller population would not at first realise this fact. It would dawn on them gradually 
as an indefinable eraving for they knew not what. And the first man who caught them with a brave 
poem or a gay tune or a vivid picture would step at onee into his artistie kingdom. 

The artist does matter. He who writes a little story of Mary and John, or he who builds a little 
house on a bit of suburban land for Mary and John to live in. — If the story has the touch of romance, if 
the little house has the magical expression of Welcome and intimacy and home—both story-teller and 
architect provide that strange responsive throb in the heart which humanity, always feminine and 
passive, is for ever expectant from the artist —man. 

The artist matters so much in the continuous regeneration of the world that every man living to-day 
who practises any form of art should take counsel with himself and search out his own sincerity. He is 
dealing not with words or bricks or pigments or vibrating catgut. He is dealing with the destinies of 
mankind. To him is entrusted the divine gift of revelation ; he may reveal it in a thousand ways, in a 
thousand mannerisms ; he may have a thousand weird gospels. But so long as he is sincere in his inter- 
pretation of life, mannerisms and gospels are as chaff before the wind. 

The oa mbolists of literature, the dadaists of painting, the pseudo (Goths of architeeture—in fact, 
all schools, with their extravagance of assertion and their fierceness in quarrel, pass away ; and the 
consensus of human judgment picks out from the harvest the little grain of the sincere and plants it for 
immortal growth. That is why this conscious solidarity of art, for which IT am pleading, is of such 


supreme lnportanee in these dark day s of the civilised world. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
By Lionet B. Buppen, M.A. [A.]. 

Senior Lecturer in the Theory of Architectural Design, 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
Read at the R.I.B.A. Conference at Liverpool, 25th June 1921. 
WHEN I was honoured with the invitation to deliver 
before this Conference a paper on architectural educa- 
tion, it was intimated to me that what was required 
was not an elaborate thesis attempting a philosophi- 
cal survey of the entire subject, but simply the state- 
ment of a particular case—the case for the present 
academic system of training in architecture. To that 
task, therefore, [shall address myself. I can, of course, 
only attempt to do so very briefly and imperfectly, as, 
within the limited time at our disposal, it will be im- 
possible to do more than touch upon the most salient 

and elementary aspects of the subject. 

A reasonable system of training in architecture 
should, I submit, itseif provide satisfactory answers to 
the toliowing three questions : 

(1) What are the subjects which the architect, qua 
architect, is required to know ¢ 

(2) In what way should they be taught ? 

(3) Under what conditions 4 

Those three questions raise, [ think you will agree, 
issues that are fundamental to the whole theory of 
architectural education. The academic position in re- 
lation to them—the academic position thatis, as I con- 
ceive it to be—I shal! endeavour to put before you. 

What are the subjects which the architect qua archi- 
tect is required to know ? 

To answer this question, we must first define the 
functions of the architect. His chief function may 
theoretically be summarised in a sentence. It is his 
business, on the basis of a programme of practical and 
spiritual needs and working through the medium of 
constructional materials, to devise and erect buildings 
which shall be efficient for their purpose, and which 
shall be distinguished by beauty. He is then, on this 
assumption, first of all required to be an expert in 
three branches of knowledge. He should understand 
planning in all its aspects; he should have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with materials and construction 
with the nature and behaviour of materials under the 
varying conditions of practice and with the principles 
and methods of their employment ; and he should be 
able to embody in esthetic form, to fuse into an 
esthetic whole, programme, materials and construc- 
tion—in a word, he should know how to design. 

But the complete architect is called upon to do even 
more than is indicated in this extremely condensed 
summary of his duties. He is expected to be tho- 
roughly conversant with a number of technical 
sciences relating to programme or to construction, 
such as surveying, sanitation and hygiene ; to know 
and observe the administrative routine and the legal 
and financial procedures involved in the practice of his 
profession ; and to be competent to present his de- 
signs, in the first instance so that they can be under 
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stood and visualised by his clients, and in the second 
so that they are completely explicit to those who 
undertake tocarry themout. He isrequired, ineffect, 
to be adequately skilled in presentative technique, 
which involves on the one hand a grasp of perspective, 
sciagraphy and rendering, and on the other famil's rity 
with the methods of preparing working drawings. To 
the primary qualifications of the ideal architect, a 
knowledge of all these subjects must therefore be 
added. 

Now it will be obvious—common sense and your 
own experience must both confirm it—that omnisci- 
ence in the total field of learning which I have outlined 
is nowadays humanly impossible for any single mem- 
ber of the profession. In antiquity, during the middle 
ages, throughout the Renaissance, and down even to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was pos- 
sible for an architect to acquire all the information 
that existed under the several heads that 1 have enu- 
merated. It was possible for him to do mcre—to make 
excursions into other arts and sciences and to practise 
as an engineer, architect, painter and sculptor with 
equal success. But to-day the immense elaboration of 
the art of architecture, its vastly increased resources, 
and the complex nature of the demands made upon it, 
altogether prohibit any individual from achieving a 
complete mastery of all the separate elements of its 
total content. The modern architect is more and more 
forced to restrict his aim within the sphere of architec- 
ture itself. He must select the province that he will 
make his own, and be content with a knowledge of the 
general principles that govern the departments of the 
remainder. It is still possible for the domestic prac- 
titioner, whose commissions are of a relatively modest 
kind, to cope single-handed with such diverse pro- 
blems, constructional, esthetic and so on, as he may 
encounter. But for the architect engaged in more 
varied and complicated work upon a bigger scale, that 
course is simply out of the question. Specialisation 
and collaboration—whether acknowledged or not-—— 
are the only means by which a practice of any con- 
siderable size and complexity can, under existing con- 
ditions, be conducted. 

For that state of affairs, then, which we are power- 
less to alter if we would, architectural education must 
now provide—and the academic system does provide 
for it. Because no individual can become expert in all 
the branches of architectural knowledge as they have 
developed, and because all these branches are yet in- 
tegral and essential parts of architecture as a whole, 
the academic school seeks to frame its courses in such 
a fashion that its graduates shall collectively comple- 
ment each other's capacities in practice 

There are, broadly speaking, three classes of candi- 
dates for admission to the profession : those whose 
interests strike an approximate balance between the 
constructional and the esthetic asnects of architec- 
ture ; those who are chiefly attracted by construction : 
and those whose main pre-occupation is with design. 
Two numerically smaller categories also exist: the 
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for the legal and 
tend to grou) 


themselves with the constructionalists : ance 


candidates whose natural aptitude is 
administrative side of practice—they 
the can- 


didates who are first and foremost draughtsmen and 
colourists—they inevitably ally themselves with the 
designers. 

The main triple division here indicated corresponds 
to the main triple division that obtains 1 
the local practitioner, the constructional expert and 
the designer ; and to them may be added the profes- 


sional arbitrator and the perspecth 


practice 


» colourist. 

To meet the needs of these three main groups and 
of the smaller groups related to them, the academic 
system offers three courses of training, each of five 
vears’ duration and all identical! in character up to the 
end ot the third year ; 
is indispensable to ethen nt collaboration in the end, 


fora basis oi oO on knowledge 


The first course is one that is taken at a pass level and 


simpler ty pe ol 


is framed to prepare graduates for the 
general practice. The other two courses lead to honours 


or distinctions—in the one case inconstruction, in the 
other in design—an‘d are intended to provide the initial 
equipment necessary to specialist ork in those 
All three courses are purely technical, and 


comprise only such subjects as relate directly to archi 


spheres. 
tecture ; and each involves office experience 

The first three vears, tl 
mon to all the courses, comprise, first, continuous 


curriculum: of which is com 


studio-work in architectural construction and in 
design, supplemented by measured studies of existing 
buildings ; and secondly, lectures in the history and 
archeology of architecture, in the theory of architec- 
tural planning and design, in applied geology, physics 
and mechanics, in construction (including laboratory 
demonstrations in strength of materials), in surveving, 
sanitation and hygiene, in descriptive geometry, 
sciagraphy and perspective, and in presentative tech- 
nique and rendering. 

course then proceed during their fourth 


Students taking the so-called 
‘ordinary ” 
and fifth years to further studio-work in design and 
construction, the latter involving the preparation of 


working drawings. Lectures on construction. on 


specifications, estimates and contracts on professional 
practice, and either on decoration and furniture or on 
the history of ancient art form the remaining part of 
the school curriculum for those year In the fifth 


year a thesis is required showing advanced and in 
vidual work in ove of the following 
jects either in historica 
of architectural design, or in science as applied to con 
Students 


who specialise at the end of their third vear, it they 


alternative sub 


architecture or in the theory 


n architectural design itself 


struction or 


COeS bevond 


are constructionalists, take a courss 
that of the pass type. It prescribes as additional sub- 
jects, reinforced concrete and qual t surveying, and 
limits the choice of thesis to a special study of an apph- 
cation of science to definite problems in architectural 
construction. Similarly, candidates registering fot 
the course with honours or distinction in design must 
take, in addition to the subjects of the ordinary eur 
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riculum, lectures on advanced architectural pr 
grammes, civic architecture and landseape design, a1 
must offer a thesis which is either a direct or indire: 
exposition of architecture asanart. Inall three cas: 
a period of six months in each of the last two years ha 
to be spent in the office of a practising architect 

unless civic design be taken as an optional addition: 
subject, when the whole of the fourth year must | 
spent in school work. 

Separately and together these three courses const 
tute the academic answer to the first question, what 
are the subjects which the architect in his protession: 
capacity is required to know ? Let us now proceed t: 
the second: in what way should these subjects b 
taught ? 

As the pupilage system may be said to be in « 
remis in all but the most remote parts of the countrys 
it is not necessary to waste words in exposing its 


defects or in emphasising how inevitable was its super 
session by scholastic training in architecture. Issues 
less finally determined may be discussed with mor 
profit. 
certain criticisms Which it is important to meet. — It is 
said that they are over-elaborate, that the programni 
of studies set forth in them is too heavily loaded, and 
that they tend to make the teaching of architecture a) 
analytic rather than a synthetic process. 

To the first objection I would reply that none of the 
subjects comprised within the courses I have outlined 
has been included from a desire to inflate the import 
ance or exaggerate the difficulties of training in archi 
tecture. They are all integral parts of architectural! 
education as a whole, can be shown to be so and must 


The new academic courses have provoked 


be ace epted as such. 

The second criticism—that the programme of 
studies Is too heavily loaded has, I would claim. a 
justification that is more apparent than real. To 
architects not actually engaged in teaching work the 
schedule of subjects may seem very lengthy. But it 
must be remembered that the complete courses of 
study extend over five full years, Only the subj cts 
of major importance run throughout the entire length 
of any one course. Others occupy only a portion of 
the whole—some extending over two years, some over 
one year, and some over no more thana term. They 
are arranged on a progressive interlocking system, and 
so arranged they do not impose an excessive strain on 
the capacity of students. 

With regard to the third contention—that acadenii 
education in architecture is tending to become alto 
gether too analytic, that it is putting in watertight 
compartments subjects that ought to be treated in the 
I would submit that this 
isnotso. The studio-work in an architectural school. 
if it be properly controlled and developed, is the 
synthetic product of the whole teaching of the school 
In it is, or ought to be, summed up the knowledy 
which it is the aim of the separate lecture courses to 
communicate. Those lecture courses niust themselves 
treat of their own proper subjects individually and 


closest possible connection 
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separately ; for there is no method, of which I am 
aware, Whereby one subject can sutisfactorily be 
taught in terms of another. But these distinct 
branches of knowledge can be brought together and 
unified in the work of the school studio. And under 
the new academic courses they are so unified. 

I come now to the last of the three questions to 
which I originally proposed to attempt an answer: 
under what conditions should architectural education 
be administered, by what bodies, under what aus- 
pices ? The requirements of the kind of training that 
I have endeavoured to describe point, I would main- 
tain, to the same conclusion, that the Universities 
alone, actually or potentially, possess the means to 
satisfy the whole claims of architectural education. 
Those claims, vou will agree, are not merely technical ; 
they are moral also: and it is only fitting that the 
courses I have outlined should be crowned by an 
academic degree. The dignity of our profession and 
its right to public esteem alike demand it. 

Two years ago the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects stood committed to a centralised system of ex- 
amination which deprived those actually responsible 
for the real work of architectural education of a legiti- 
mate share in its ultimate control. That and many 
other evils were the consequences of the system then 
maintained. Subsequently, the Institute, under sufti- 
cient safeguards, very wisely, and with infinite benefit 
to architectural education generally, decided to dele- 
gate, to such authorities as might justify the privilege, 
the qualifying powers which they are most competent 
to exercise. By this act of high policy the Institute 
took an initial step of immense importance. It recog- 
nised that the administration of architectural educa- 
tion should rest, not upon a metropolitan. but upon 
a national basis; it resolved to use, not simply the 
resources of London, but those of the whole country. 

Still further and not less pressing obligations remain 
to be fulfilled. In the government of architectural 
education the Institute has adopted and, in certain 
cases, has put into effect the principle of devolution ; 
it has not yet, however, determined whether the 
educational destinies of the profession shall ultimately 
be entrusted only to bodies enjoying the highest status 
and prestige, or whether instruments of lesser autho- 
rity shall be its recognised agents. Upon its decision 
in this matter the future welfare of the profession will 
depend. That at least must be the view of those who 
believe in the final value and paramount claims of 
academic education in architecture. 


DISCUSSION, 


Professor A. C. Dicxtt [A.] said he was not quite sure 
whether he understood Mr. Budden rightly with regard to 
the question of specialising after the second period, during 
which the architect in embryo was supposed to make him- 
self acquainted with the main thread of his course. He 
Was not sure whether the suggestion would meet with 
spproval in the country, but, on the other hand, the prac- 
tice of architecture by clubs consisting of members who 
were each qualified to deal with the various problems which 
vrose out of architecture in its big sense might be of great 


benefit to their art. He wanted to make a point of that, 
because on that depended very largely any system of edu- 
cation which might be formulated, and it involved the 
success or failure of specialised education. It seemed to 
him that three years was far too short, and it would be 
much more acceptable to have a course of education in its 
general sense running the whole of the five-year period, 
after which any man could specialise on any particular sub- 
ject. Afterall, one must bear in mind that there are limits 
to education, not only in architecture but in everything 
else, and academic education suffers a great deal from 
criticism levelled at it by architects ; a little want of sym- 
pathy was shown for what academic education could do and 
what it could not do. A man entering an architect’s oftice 
after a three years’ course would not be of very much use 
for a year at least. One often heard such a complaint as 
* We have such a man and he cannot trace ; we hope that, 
in time, even an academically trained man may learn to 
trace.” The question of co-ordination of architectural 
courses was very important, but even in the best schools 
co-ordination was not anything like so complete as it ought 
to be. Building construction lectures ought to be given and 
problems dealt with in the same room and cheek by jow!l 
with designing. He did not quite agree that the University 
was the only place where architecture was taught as it 
should be taught. That might be the case in most centres, 
but they had the example of the great success of the Architec- 
tural Association, which was entirely self-supporting and 
independent and free from the somewhat irksome forms of 
ordinary academic usage, which were not always applicabl 
to architecture. He hoped the Architectural Association 
would always retain its independence of action devoted 
solely to the problems of architectural education. As the 
only great school outside the Universities it wielded a power 
for good generally. 

Professor C. H. Retiiy | F.] said he wished to pay a tri- 
bute to his colleague Mr. Budden. Every one present must 
have been struck not only with the clearness of Mr. 
Budden’s expression but with the keenness of the intellect 
which lay behind it. It was a great thing for the Liverpool 
School of Architecture to have a man like Mr. Budden on 
its staff. As most people knew, he was the lecturer in theory 
at the school, and while his big book on the subject was in 
course of preparation the Liverpool students had the benefit 
of his work in his lectures. Liverpool might, therefore, 
proudly say that it already hadits Guadet. Professor Reilly 
went on to say that he was disappointed to hear Professor 
Dickie—Professor of Architecture in no mean University- 
say that a University was not always the ideal place for a 
school of architecture. He, Professor Reilly, thought it was, 
both for the staff and the students. The former lived in an 
atmosphere where it was possible to achieve detached 
views among colleagues engaged in extending the boun- 
daries of knowledge in all directions, while the latter were 
being trained among the young doctors, engineers and 
lawyers of their generation. They made friends among 
those who might one day be clients, but whether this was so 
or not they, too, broadened their horizons by such contacts. 
He did not, therefore, see why architects should not in 
future be as proud of their degrees as any other graduates, 
and why these degrees should not in time carry as much 
weight not only with the world outside but in the profes- 
sion as well. He wassincerely sorry that the Architectural 
Association was not in a position to grant degrees. They 
would have everything to gain and nothing to lose by affili- 
ation with a University, and he hoped some day it would 
come about. If it did they would not find the University 
form of constitution, with its senate and faculties, a hin- 
drance to any well-thought-out schemes. It was a form of 
constitution which, while it insured that changes in curricula 
should be carefully considered, gave proper weight to expert 
views. His ambition at Liverpool was that Liverpool Uni- 
versity should have the first Faculty of Architecture in 
Europe. If the science and art of medicine was considered 
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worthy of a separate autonomous Faculty in the University 
of Padua in the twelfth century and in every University 
since, the art and science of architecture might safely follow 
in the twentieth century. 

Mr. W. G. Newron [A.] said he should like to add his 
tribute to Mr. Budden’s Paper, which, as Professor Reilly 
said, showed that Mr. Budden had a cool and intellectual 
mind in dealing with abstract problems and in separating 


the theories and making them clear He thought the 
Liverpoot School was distinctly fortunate in its combina- 
tion of the coolness of Mr. Budden and the warmth of Pro- 
fessor Reilly. (Hear, hear.) Of course t all warmly 





acknowledged the debt which a tural education owed 
to the school in Liverpool; it had so far identified itself 
with all forward movements, and its standard-bearer had 
always been in the forefront of every fray Not only at 
Liverpool, but at other centres scl s were growing up to 
a high standard, and, as Mr. Budden mentioned in his 
Paper, gradually the Institute and the Board of Education 


had been extending the policy of the Council, and it was 
hoped more and more to be able to grant practically free 


exemption from the Institute Examinations to students 
trained at schools formed throngh: country Of 
course, in all questions of archite¢ ition there was 
one great weakness of school te ind he did not 
ie weakness of 





see how it could be avoided ; it 


the man, it was simply a matte idual idiosyn- 
crasies. It was very educational to see in actual bricks 
and mortar or stone what they had previcusly put on 
paper, but in the school students were producing, as it 
were, children whom they never saw sh and never 





really knew what they were like students to 
offices and jetting them go out and see in the solid what 
they had seen on paper was an education—though in six 


months at the present :ate of building they would not see 
very much on the site of what thev had drawn. Rea! 
architectural education was such a big thing. Schools at 


their best could only just give it a start 
Mr. T. P. BENNETT j A.) said that the Liverpool School 
did not simply encourage students to produce fine build- 





ings on paper only, they made tremendous efforts to teach 
their students to visualise their buildings, to produce work- 
ing drawings, and to understand the elements of the 
materials of which they were erected There was, how- 
ever, the criticism from the practising architect that stu- 
dents after three years in the school were incapable of 
making drawings, and this criticism ga food for thought. 
Three years was onlv the beginning of a man’s education, 
and they might get a lot of assistance from practising archi- 


tects in the way of sympathy and er iragement and 


ume nt their offices. 





assistance to the student wl 
(Hear, hear.) Another subject mentioned by Mr. Budden 








was the architect’s curriculum It great point in 
favour of the Liverpool School tha {such emphasis on 
the constructive side of architecture as w s the designing 
side 

Mr. BuppeEN has reproduced, f1 made at the 
time, his reply in the following terms to t discussion on 


his Paper ° 


[ must first of all thank Professor Reill i Mr. Newton 
for the more than kind things they 1 good enough 
to say about me and which I « not appreciate the less 
b cause | know they are quite les ed 

Professor Dickie has made one nt to which TI should 
like, with your indulgence, to attempt a brief reply. He has 
said the advantages which an academic school of architec- 
ture enjoys through being part of a University may be out 
weighed by other disadvantages. He hass gested that the 
crowth and activities of an acaden scl | are liable to be 
hampered because its needs may not be understood or 
sympathetically regarded by the bodies that govern a 
University as a whole: that, in effect, freedom from aca- 
demic control was in some ¢as so desirable that he 
loubted whether a University was alwavs the best place 
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for a school of architecture. I may unintentionally be mis 
interpreting Professor Dickie, but that is what I under- 
stood him to imply. 

Admittedly some academic schools of architecture at 
less fortunately situated than others. Existing as depart 
ments of Universities there are schools which have a sma 
staff and an inadequate equipment and which are subje 
to unnecessary restrictions. But such schools are simp! 
passing through the difficult period of adolescence. As the 
approach maturity they will—if they are properly led 
acquire the position and powers of the older-establishe: 
departments of a University. Developed into Facultic 
they will enjoy a complete domestic autonomy, as th 
Medical and other Faculties do. The fate of these scho 
really depends on the constructive ability and energy 
those who are charged with the duty of directing an: 
developing them. Because one or two academic schools i 
the elementary stages of their growth experience certai: 
difficulties, that does not seem to me to be sufficient ground 
for surrendering the immense educational and professiona 
benefits that would result from the placing of training i 
architecture on a uniform academic basis. 

|This finally brings me to a question which has not beer 
asked, but which I anticipated would be and which, as it 
may occur to your minds afterwards, I hope vou will alloy 
me to answer now in a few words. The question is simply) 
this : ** Why call the courses which I described in my Papx 
‘academic’? What isthereinthem which a non-academi 
school could not prov ide?” 

I gave to those courses the distinction of the title * aca- 
demi + for three reasons. First of all, because they were 
originally submitted to the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion by an academic school; they were the first courses of 
their kind to be so framed and to be presented to the Board 
forapproval: and though, in so far as they could be imi 
tated by an institution not of University rank, they were 
very promptly reproduced under non-academic auspices, 
they remain in inception and character essentially aca- 
demic. 

My second reason for styling the courses academic was 
that inall that they involve they presuppose a University. 
A liberal subject such as architecture cannot rightly be 
divorced from general cultural education. It should be 
taught in the atmosphere of other liberal subjects and 
where the general resources, spiritual and material, at the 
disposal of education are greatest. A University alone ade- 
quately fulfils these conditions and a University alone can 
confer the highest qualifications. As Professor Reilly has 
said, a degree is something which the world understands 
and respects; and it has in England a value that no title 
conferred by any non-academic educational body can b¢ 
This is tacitly acknowledged by such 
bodies when they borrow academic terminology in an effort 
to invest their activities with a greater prestige. But 
though they may style those who may pass through thei 
courses of instruction “* graduates’? and employ similat 
verbal devices, the fact that they cannot actually award 


held to possess 


degrees remains a fatal and obvious weakness, which it is 
futile to attempt to disguise. It is a disability that can only 
be remedied by affiliation to or absorption in a University. 

My ultimate justification of the use of the term “* aca- 
demic’ in relation to the courses described is that it 
implies a decentralised system of education in architecture. 
To establish and develop a decentralised system was clearly 
the intention of the Institute’s Board of Education when it 
approved those courses as virtually exempting graduates 
from its final examination for Associateship. The indepen- 
dence of the Universities offers the best kind of guarantes 
that genuine decentralisation would, through their instru- 
mentality, be obtained ; that architectural education in the 
hands of the Universities really would become, like medica 
education, a national affair and not the preserve of a 


London clique. 
As far as the Institute is concerned the battle for devolu- 
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tion has been won. But recently evidence seems to have 
been accumulating that every effort is being made to mag- 
nify the pretensions of a non-academic metropolitan school 
and thus to focus in London again, at another centre, 
authority which should be shared equitably by teaching 
institutions of the first rank throughout the country. It is 
being stated in all seriousness that “in education, as in 
commerce, a centralised system is irresistible.” If by that 
were meant merely some scheme of co-ordinating architec- 
tural education on the best plane and of securing a high 
minimum standard of qualification, there would be nothing 
to be said against it. This latter aim, however, is already in 
part secured by the Board of Education’s provisions relat- 
ing to the appointment of external examiners to schools 
whose graduates are eligible for exemption from the ex- 
aminations of the Institute. Unless I entirely misconstrue 
the signs, something quite different from that is intended. 
The creation of an English Beaux-Arts is, I believe, the real 
object. Though sometimes disavowed when the question is 
bluntly put, this exotic hope does seem to inspire the pro- 
moters of a policy that is inexplicable on any other assump- 
tion. A few weeks ago, for example, it was proposed that a 
** Professor of Theory ”’ should be appointed. According to 
the description given of his functions, he was apparently to 
suffice for the entire country, to supply from London the 
theoretic needs of all the schools of architecture in Great 
Britain. It is as if one were to suggest that a single metro- 
politan professor of anatomy or of pathology should meet 
the requirements of medical students in Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Manchester. And what would be the status of this 
** professor’ ? He could not be of University rank—the 
non-academic nature of the London body precludes this 
possibility. What kind of public authority then could his 
title be expected to carry with it ? 

Proposals of this kind many of you will no doubt dismiss 
as not worth discussing, as too entirely alien to our tradi- 
tions and too far removed from our actual needs to merit 
consideration. Nevertheless it does appear that by 
assiduous advertisement and other means an attempt is 
being made to create an atmosphere favourable to the 
centralisation of the teaching of architecture in London, to 
the aggrandisement of a dominant super-technical school of 
architecture, claiming special professional privileges. The 
danger is at least sufficiently serious for attention to be 
drawn toit. I trust that you will recognise that I have done 
so not in a spirit of sectarian rivalry but in what I conceive 
to be the national interests of architectural education. 
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PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY. 


By Professor CHartes H. Remuy, M.A.Cantab., 
O.B.E. [ F.). 

Read at the R.I.B.A. Conference at Liverpool, 24th June 1921. 

It is not at all clear to me why I have been asked to 
read a paper on * Propaganda and Publicity,” especi- 
ally when there are present here such recognised ex- 
perts in these arts as the leaders of the Architectural! 
Association. Not only do they know how to handle the 
lay as well as the professional press, but they have re- 
cently joined hands with that great backbone of En- 
glish commerce, the cocoa makers, the soap boilers, and 
the patent medicine vendors in openly proclaiming 
the virtue of their wares by public advertisement. We 
have all received a prospectus in which we are told 
that their school of architecture is not only the largest 
but the most important in the country. That seems to 
me a very good, though possibly an unintentional, 
example of propaganda in the new sense which the war 
has given to the word. Indeed, propaganda might 
now be defined as an organised scheme for proclaiming 
one’s own virtues and inferentially decrying other 
people’s. Do we want propaganda therefore in con- 
nection with architecture at all? I venture to suggest 
we do not. None of us would care to be concerned in 
any organised scheme for proclaiming that our modern 
architecture is better than that of other countries or 
other ages. We are all much too conscious of each 
other’s infirmities to do it wholeheartedly. To be a 
successful propagandist you must not only have no 
sense of humour, but the hide of a rhinoceros. The 
commercial gentlemen who plaster our walls and flood 
the press with the virtues of their wares really inhabit 
a different planet from ourselves, and even they often 
hide their personalities under a pseudonym. I do not 
know whether there is or ever was a real Mr. Dunlop, 
with his grey beard and immaculate trousers, ora rea! 
Johnny Walker, with his eyeglass. But imagine, Sir, 
what might happen to you personally if the Institute 
took to advertising the advantage of employing its 
members by publishing pictures of its President. You 
would become standardised, like the famous K.C. 
who is for ever advising folk to take someone’s pills, or 
the clean-shaven young man who breaks the hearts of 
young women in the tubes by looking at them over the 
edge of an Arrow collar. You would never be allowed 
to grow old ; your wife and family would tire of you, 
your colleagues would be afraid to walk with you in 
the street. No. we cannot proclaim the virtues of our- 
selves or our buildings in the mass. Propaganda we 
must leave to the market-place and those who work 
there. But that does not mean that we cannot do 
anything to educate the public as to what is good 
architecture—and having educated it, let those who are 
fit to benefit. 

At present architecture is much too much of a 
mystery. It is our own, or rather our predecessors ’ 
fault. Books on architecture have in the past falle n 
into two groups. First there were those of the old 
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men, mainly Italians, who followed the method of Vi- 
truvius. They wrote elaborate treatises full of rules 
and proportions. These were much too dull for the 
layman to read. He merely looked into them, and 
imagining that the architect read them, which, of 
course, he didn’t, thought the whole matter was some 
esoteric mystery rather like the popular ideas at the 
present time of relativity. Then came the Ruskin 
school. They made architecture easy, or apparently 
easy, for the public by turning it into a peg on which to 
hang ethical discourses. Your parson, under his 
plaster vaulting, could preach with fervour of the 
lamps of truth and sacrifice. But [ am afraid the 
public were no nearer understanding the essentials of 
our art, and we did not enlighten them. When new 
buildings were put up in our towns we did not tell them 
which were the cvood ones and W hich the bad. We do 
not even do so to-day. Our technical press is afraid to 
tackle the task, and the lay press is too ignorant. In 
painting and sculpture the matter is quite different. 
Every daily and weekly paper throughout the land 
feels that it is part of its duty to criticise new pictures 
and sculpture wherever they appear. It is only of 
architecture that they are shy ; and vet, of course, it is 
architecture which affects the daily lives of their 
readers to a far greater degree than the other arts. 
The educated layman would be ashamed to have no 
views about painting, music and the drama ; but he is 
quite prepared to fall back on his personal likes and 
dislikes when it comes to architecture. And with no 
public opinion to hold us in check. we ourselves are apt 
to run amok. Oxford Street and Regent Street, to 
take prominent cases, are becoming fine examples of 
vood F.R.I.B.A.’s and A.R.I.B.A.’s all running amok 
to their hearts’ content. Of course, the main remedy 
lies in the education of the architect, a subject we are 
only now beginning again to take in hand at all 
seriously. But that is a long and slow process, and 
In the mean- 
time our towns may, and probably will, be spoilt and 


none of us may live to see the results. 


the best jobs, as usual, vo to the wrong people. Is 
there anvthing we can do in the meantime to educate 
the public and at the same time to put some control on 
ourselves ? Ithinkthereis. I suggest three things, 
all of which, I think, would be practically useful. They 
are : (1) That architects themselves should publish in 
the lay press the same kind of reasoned criticism of 
prominent new buildings which they make to each 
other in private. Let one or more of them in each 
Let them 
explain at large why the character of such and such a 
building is cood or bad, how 
compose, whether the detail is consistent or incon- 
sistent, whether the materials used are suited to the 
town or not. Let him, in short, give the sort of criti- 


town become public critics of architecture. 


t composes O1 does not 


cism that is given in every school of architecture to 
each student’s design. In doing this he will probably 
tread on endless toes, but he will at once awake 


interest. I have ventured to do it myself for Liver- 
pool ; and I know, I must say, the architects in this 
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town have taken it all in excellent part. As far as | 
am aware, no attempts have been made on my life, 
and, on the other hand, some architects have even got 
jobs through my articles. One or two buildings which 
seemed to me unworthy of their sites have already 
been refronted. The public is extraordinarily read) 
to be instructed. I have been told of schools and 
clubs which have made expeditions with my cuttings 
in their hands, looking at each building in turn 
Educated people have said to me that for the first 
time they realised that ordinary shopfronts and busi- 
ness premises fell within the domain of architecture, 
which till then they thought only applied to churches 
and town halls. Such people, I hope, would now be 
careful in choosing.an architect for a shop where be- 
fore they would have treated it as on a par with choos- 
ing a solicitor or an accountant. 

Another method of stimulating public interest, 
which we do not, in my opinion, use sufficiently, is the 
method of public exhibitions, with the criticism which 
follows them. The Americans are much better at this 
than we are. I was very struck on visiting New York 
a month or two ago with the exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York which was being held at 
the Metropolitan Museum in Central Park—their 
National Gallery—or rather, I should say, I was very 
struck with the people leaving it. Unfortunately I 
arrived on a Saturday afternoon, just as it was closing, 
but [ was met by a crowd of motor-cars in long files 
such as we should hardly see at a private view of the 
Academy. I made inquiries about the exhibition, and 
was told it consisted of photographs, models, furniture, 
fittings, tapestries and a few drawings. I gathered 
that it was the photographs and furniture that most 
appealed to the public. The exhibition had been on 
for a week when I missed it, but I discovered that all 
the great New York dailies had treated it as one of 
the most important exhibitions of the year, and 
obviously its popularity was keeping up. I suggest 
that the local architectural societies could in every 
town hold an annual or six-monthly exhibition of 
architectural photographs and accessories in the local 
yvallery ; and if they took a little trouble with the 
hanging, and avoided too many plans, elevations and 
detail drawings, they could make such an exhibition 
of general public interest. It must be remembered 
that the immediate success of such papers as Homes 
and Gardens shows that there is already a keen interest 
in the interiors, at any rate, of their houses taken by 
the general public, and that this interest, if fostered, 
would soon spread, first to the exteriors, and then to 
the larger buildings. But such exhibitions will do 
very little good if they are not accompanied by serious 
criticism in the press. The technical press, as I know 
from personal connection with it, is too tied to its 
advertisements to be of much service in this respect, 
and besides, it is read by the wrong people. Informed 
criticism will not at first be given in the public press 
unless some architect is willing to give up the time to 
do it. Ifsuch a man can be found, I am quite sure 
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the press will be only too glad to employ him. Eventu- 
ally one may hope that a lay architectural paper, in 
the true sense of the word—not one dealing with how 
to convert coal scuttles into lampshades, or vice versa 
—will arise, as the Architectural Record has arisen in 
America, and be read by the public at large. Per- 
haps the Architectural Review under its new editors 
may achieve this position, and if so its service both to 
the public and to the profession will be inestimable. 

My final suggestion is a very old one, but one which, 
while it flourishes in France and America, has not yet 
been adopted in this country. It is that the profession 
itself should in each centre annually crown the building 
which it considers the best erected in the year. In 
America this is done by means of a certificate which 
the local Chapter of the American Institute grants. 
The recipient of this is prouder of it than of any 
initials after his name. He generally frames and 
hangs it in his office. But this is the least important 
part of the project. The important thing is that the 
local press take a great interest, too, in the building so 
crowned. It is photographed, and the photograph 
appears in all the Sunday editions alongside the photo- 
vraphs of popular actresses and eminent criminals. 
The building is a marked building, the owner is de- 
lighted, the architect happy, and the cost is only the 
cost of the parchment. But the public are stimulated. 
They go and look at the building, and articles probably 
appear explaining its good points and why it has been 
chosen. In France, I believe, they go further, and 
remit a proportion of the rates on such a building, con- 
sidering it to be—and rightly—a benefit to the town. 
We may in time come to that, but, whether we do or 
not, it should be easy to take the first step and grant 
the certificate. If we were really moral people, with 
the true interest of our cities at heart, we should go 
further and grant certificates of condemnation to the 
thoroughly bad buildings ; but I am afraid at that 
point our courage would fail us. So I leave the sub- 
ject just when it becomes really interesting, hoping 
others will have been stimulated to take it up, par- 
ticularly my expert friends of the Architectural 
Association. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hubert WortTHINGTON, M.A. | A.] (Manchester), in 
opening the discussion, said they had two forms of propa- 
ganda to face—legitimate propaganda and illegitimate ad- 
vertising, and it was difficult to draw a distinction bet ween 
them. He looked upon Professor Reilly as a great exponent 
of true propaganda, His articles on the street architecture 
of Liverpool were as fine a piece of propaganda work as 
architects had ever had. His proposal as to the “* crown- 
ing’ of buildings was a most excellent one, and endeavour 
should be made, as he suggested, to capture the local press. 
The holding of exhibitions was also a sound form of propa- 
ganda, and he would add a fourth suggestion—viz., public 
lectures, one of the best means of beginning the education 
of the public. Some useful propaganda work had been 
done in Manchester by the University, which had organised 
lectures by Professor Lethaby, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. 
W. G. Newton, in conjunction with the Manchester Society 
f Architects and the Institute of Builders. These lectures 
were initiated not by the architects, but by the Institute 


of Builders cf Manchester. The matter had been taken up 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and the lectures had been a 
tremendous success. Not the least satisfactory result was 
to hear building workmen discussing the lectures among 
themselves—it gave them something else to talk about 
than the everlasting question of wages. But the articles 
in the press and the architectural exhibitions were only 
paving the way. Architects must educate themselves ,; 
they must do good work and carry on personal propaganda 


of the right sort in their attitude towards their clients, 
towards the builders and towards the workmen. This was 
the basis of the whole matter. It was the duty of everyone 
in that room. Builders in the past had accused the archi- 


tect of adopting a nose-in-the-air attitude, but the War 
had broken that down. Officers and men at the Front had 
learnt to know and to understand one another. A Lanca- 
shire bricklayer had told him that he intended organising 
a protest to a local District Council because they had not 
engaged a qualified architect for the housing scheme. He 
himself, he said, had served an apprenticeship of five vears 
as a bricklayer, and he wanted to work under an architect 
who had served his time as well. The whole thing resolved 
itself into this: there must first be co-operation between 
architects, and then there must be co-operation bet ween 
architects and the building trade. Architecture was no 
longer the product of one man—it was too complicated 

and architects had to co-operate with everybody engaged 
in building and to break down the exclusive attitude which 


had often been adopted in the past. The Institute in the 
past had the name of being exclusive ; but they would not 
lose anything if they broke down those barriers, were a little 
more free and easy with the workmen and builders, got 


their clients interested, and were worthy exponents in theit 
own work. If architects were to take their full share in 
modern civilisation, they must break down these barriers, 
and there was only one way to begin it by propaganda, 
but they had to make sure that it was proper propaganda 
and done in the right spirit. 

Mr. Francts Hooper [ F.]| expressed full agreement with 
the last speaker. Every architect must feel his depen- 
dence on the men who were giving shape to his designs. 
He suggested they should yoa step further, and that when 
an architect was given a certificate that he had produced 
the best building in the year in his district, the contractor 
also should be given a certificate, and recognition in some 
simpler form should be given to the men employed on the 
work, 

Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C. [A.], President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, said he rose with considerable difti- 
dence as he was peculiarly ignorant of the subject under 
discussion. He had however been attacked trom two 
angles by his friend Professor Reilly—as representing the 
Architectural Association, and also as representing the 
editorial chair of the Architectural Review. He felt there- 
fore that he must deal with the subject, however inade- 
quately. Of course this was merely a crossing of swords 
between the two Schools; it had nothing whatever to do 
with the subject of propaganda. It would be a better 
thing for architecture if all the schools should be boomed by 
any reasonable and sound methods which occurred to their 
governing bodies. Unfortunately the Architectural Asso- 
ciation had not the vast endowments of a university and 
were in rather a difficulty. They hoped, however, with the 
help of members of the profession and others interested in 
architecture, to be able gradually to establish themselves 
on as firm a financial basis as they felt they were educa- 
tionally. Personally, he was afraid of publicity, having 
got into great trouble with an Irish department over some 
incautious remarks let fall after dinner at the Architectural 
Association. Last year a new monthly was started, the 
London Mercury, which promised its readers ** authorita- 
tive articles on all the arts—on painting, sculpture, music, 
the drama, poetry ’’—but no mention was made of archi- 
tecture. The omission was pointed out to the Editor and 
he eventually yielded, and now an article on Architecture 
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appeared every month contributed by the Secretary of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. Cer 

tainly, the lay press and the general public were getting 
more interested in architecture, and if architects only knew 
what they wanted and told the public, he sure the 
latter would be ready to receive it. As Mr. Worthington 
suggested, an architect should take his friends round to 
other architects’ buildings, and attention to their 
He should take every opportunity of praising 
other architects’ work were praise 

worthy—and very likely, in the end, some one would praise 
his. They were greatly indebted to Professor Reilly for 
bringing this subject forward. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. JoHN W. Stmpson) said he thought 
these good-natured crossings of swords would be beneficial 
to everybody. If they always spoke out plainly and in 
good humour it would be the better for all of them. Two 
things he would draw attention to. The first the 
suggestion, which came from Professor Reilly of all people 
in the world, an inhabitant of a celebrated football town, 
that there should be a public critic. He did not know 
whether he followed the proceedings of football referees, 
but he would find the position of a football referee a bed of 
roses compared with that of a public critic on architecture. 
However, if there were anybody bold enough to tackle it 
heard friendly 


was 


draw 
good points. 
provided, of course, it 


was 


architects should welcome it. Secondly, he 
criticisms and digs at the work of the Royal Institute, and 
they were told that the Royal Institute did not take the 
trouble to find out what was going on in the provinces. 
Well, they would bear that meekly and try to rectify their 
faults, but did the Allied Societies in the provinces always 
take the trouble to find out what was going on in the Insti 
tute ? One speaker proposed that it would be a good thing 
if they picked out the best buildings and gave them a 
certificate. He did not seem to be aware that the Institute 
had long ago decided to do this, and to give not only a 
certificate but a bronze medal as well. The Art Committee 
of the Institute had been in touch with the London County 
Council and the City Corporation with a view to their co- 
operation in the scheme for encouraging excellence of 
design in street architecture, and it only remained for a few 
final details to be worked out by the Art Committee and the 
thing was done. Then about lectures Mr. Worthington 
pointed out that it was an excellent thing to have some 
popular lectures. He did not seem to know of the lecture 
meetings of the Royal Institute; there had been six of 
them recently, and they had been extraordinarily success- 
ful, so successful that the Institute room could not contain 
the people who came to hear them—people genuinely 
interested, who would come at five o'clock in the afternoon 
to listen to discourses on the subject of architecture. So 
things were moving; the Institute was not half as dead as 
some people seemed to think. In the name of the Con- 
ference he tendered a very hearty vote of thanks to Pro- 
teilly for his Paper. 
The Popularising of Architecture. 

A layman’s views on the subject above discussed are ex- 
pressed in a very interesting way by Mr. E. M. Black, of 
Liverpool, in the following communication published in the 
Architects’ Journal of the 10th August: Iam one of the 
great multitude (I hope) of the semi-educated who are inter- 
ested in architecture. I have read Mr. Voysey’s article on 
the © Popularising of Architecture,” and I gather that Mr. 
Manning Robertson has been writing on the same subject 
Their views are of great importance, but they 


fessor 


elsewhere. 


are inside and educated views. They may be interested to 
hear the view of one of the general and semi-educated 
public. - 

I think I am on the verge of architectural intelligence, 


but I cannot be sure. Iamin this state of grace, however, 
that if I ever had money to spend on building I should 
the good workman 


choose my architect ; I should choose 
f blood nor 


and I should be moved neither by pre 
neighbourhood. 


pinquity 
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Furthermore, having looked at pictures of many fine 
buildings in your own and other journals (for I haven’t 
travelled greatly), | have now a sense in my bones of what 
is truly bad. IL could never be deceived, were the band 
playing never so ravishingly, about the merit of, say, South- 
port Town Hall. At the same time I live in a provincial 
city, and the buildings of provincial cities are more rarely 
described and illustrated than those of the capitals. And 
so Lcome to my plea that more might and could be done by 
the architectural profession to educate us. ; 

A really excellent and illuminating effort was made by 
Professor Reilly recently in The Liverpool Daily Post for 
my City of Liverpool—incomparably the most serviceable 
thing that the architectural profession has done for me 
Professor Reilly in a series of articles went through the 
streets of Liverpool and pointed out to the semi-educated 
what was and what was not good in the architecture of the 
streets, although his method and treatment were more 
subtle than that summary would seem to indicate. What 
Professor Reilly did was to teach us how to look above the 
level of our noses; taught us in fact how to read the book 
that is in our hands every day. This is the difficulty to be 
overcome ; that we don’t know that above the top of the 
signboards the architecture usually begins. No doubt my 
defective education peeps out in such a statement, but let 
it pass 

I say that it was the most serviceable thing that has been 
done for me. for my daily life is lived in the streets through 
which he, a scholar and an artist, was good enough to stroll 
with me. Of course, I am interested in the domestic archi- 
tecture of Bath, when I see it, but Iam greatly more inter- 
ested in the good and bad architecture of Liverpool. And 
especially in the bad. There is too little made of bad 
architecture, but it is certainly a great joy to the semi- 
educated to know the really bad. There is a touch of 
paradox, and you may think of facetiousness, about this 
point of view, but it is not meant in that way. Iam pro- 
foundly convinced one can base a great deal of education 
on a study of the bad. What a field, then, is there in our 
provincial cities ! 

Let the R.I.B.A. do for all our provincial cities what 
Professor Reilly did for Liverpool; let their architecture 
be described in the press with the same charm and discern- 
ment, and if possible, let the process be carried further. 
If a building is chosen for disapproval let it be illustrated 
and let it be compared with an illustration of what is fine, 
in the same kind and of the same scale. 

This is the gist and centre-point of the whole business of 
architecturaleducationforthesemi-educated—comparison, 
comparison, comparison. It is good to see a photograph 
of a fine and distinguished shop front, but it is ten times 
more educative to me to see an illustration of a bad shop 
front in Liverpool set alongside a fine shop front, which 
obviously achieves the same purpose at not much greater 
expense. I think it is a job requiring the very greatest 
learning, judgment and skill, and may very likely be a 
dream from some better land. But I am certain it would 
do a great deal more for the cultivation of architectural! 
taste among plain men like myself than photographs of 
monumental buildings in London. 

And the thing is a business proposition. I think I am 
probably one of many who have glimmerings of architec- 
tural intelligence, but very little discrimination. We know 
where to get our standards in some of the other arts, but 
somehow not in architecture. And the standards must be 
exhibited by comparisons at our own doors. And the 
chances are that the semi-educated have the money, and 
perhaps their hearts are in the right place ; and an oppor 
tunity of learning about what is good may help them to 
spend their money wisely and well. 

















THE PROCESS OF DECAY IN ANCIENT 
STAINED GLASS. 
3y Norn Heaton, B.Sc., FCS. 

STUDY of the decomposition of glass is of 
great interest and practical importance to 
“4 the technical chemist from many points of 
view. The application of such an enquiry to ancient 
stained glass is a fascinating subject for investigation 

to one with a penchant for archaeological research. 

It may seem at first sight of purely academical 
interest to determine the exact processes which pro- 
duce that corrosion which is so characteristic of 
mediaeval glass, and which varied so much in glass of 
different periods—but this is far from being the case. 
The interest of such researches is enhanced by the be- 
lief that they are of real practical value to the craft. If 
we can tell the glasspainter how corrosion is related to 
the kind of glass he uses, he is halfway to knowing how 
to ensure that the windows he produces will not decay 
unduly in course of time. 

To the antiquary and collector of old glass the study 
of corrosion is of practical value, because a thorough 
understanding of it materially assists study of the 
glass. The fact that successful counterfeiting of the 
effects of corrosion is a matter of supreme difficulty 
also renders a knowledge of its peculiarities one of the 
best safeguards against the forger of such works of 
art. 

The decay of mediaeval glass has been investigated 
pretty thoroughly in recent years, so much so that I 
have hesitated to publish anything further on the 
subject for fear of wearying with an oft-told tale. The 
other day, however, I received a copy of the appeal 
issued by the Dean of York on behalf of the Minster 
glass (The Windows of York Minster and their Preserva- 
tion—1920). I was considerably surprised to read in it 
the following paragraph : ** The glass itself is perishing. 
There is a curious process going on which can only be 
called disease. No one knows the cause of it. No one 
knows the cure.” 

As we are assured that, “the best experts to be 
found ” have been consulted in connection with this 
important work, one must realise that all the discussion 
on the subject during the past fourteen years must have 
missed its mark. <A brief review of the facts brought 
to light by recent investigation may therefore be of 
interest to members of the Royal Institute. 

First of all, | would like to clear the air by removing 
possible misconception caused by the unfortunate use 
of the word * disease ”’ in the paragraph quoted. Many 
years ago, when one of the Minster windows was under 
repair, the glasspainter was much bothered by a per- 
sistent journalist, who wanted to know all about the 
glass and why it was pitted all over. To get rid of 
him, the artist said : ‘* Why, you can see for yourself 
how it is—the glass is suffering from smallpox.” Of 
course, he never intended the remark to be taken 
seriously—but how widely the sensational remarks of 
a practical joker carry when the voice of the patient 
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investigator remains unheard! The following appear 
ed in due course in The Daily Chronicle :— 

* Smallpox, so we announced last August, had 
broken out among the antique bronze statues at 
Athens. Now, it seems, the complaint is not unknown 
among antique glass. Mr. ——, of the firm of Messrs. 
——.,, has lately been removing some of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century glass from York Cathedral 
with a view to arresting the disease, so bad is it in parts 
that nothing short of a surgical operation can avail. 
Mr. —— showed one of our representatives specimens 
of this glass which he had in his consulting-room.”’ 

And shortly after in another paper we find the 
following : “ A year or two back a * glass disease ’ of a 
leprous character broke out amongst the windows of 
York Cathedral, and much of the beautiful and costly 
fourteenth-century stained glass had to be removed 
with a view to arresting the progress of the infection. 
Expert pathologists ascribed the ailment to a micro- 
organism, which in the course of years had perforated 
the glass to such an extent that it yielded to the 
slightest touch. Its transparency, moreover, had to a 
great extent disappeared ; in short, the glass exhibited 
no longer the properties of glass ; the silica in it having 
been assimilated by the malignant microbes which had 
caused the complaint.” 

And so it has gone on from year to year. It may 
sound impossible, but I know of one case at least where 
this association of ideas created by the use of the 
word “disease” resulted in valuable specimens of 
mediaeval glass being destroyed for fear the infection 
might spread to adjacent windows. I do not wish to 
suggest fora moment that the Dean and Chapter intend 
the word * disease ” to be taken literally—the context 
clearly shows that this is not the case. But it will be 
seen from the above extracts how such statements are 
liable to misconstruction, coming from such an 
authoritative source, and I suggest that investigation 
on the part of the experts consulted would have dis- 
pelled the idea that the decay is an inexplicable 
mystery. 

‘No one knows the cause’’—and yet the cause is fairly 
patent to any one with the requisite technical know- 
ledge who takes the trouble to study the glass. The 
simple fact of the matter is that the glass used in the 
execution of the windows referred to was quite unsuit- 
able for the purpose as regards durability. The bad 
workmanship was on the part of the glass-maker, not 
on that of the glasspainter. I call it bad workmanship 
because the glass was not as durable as could be made 
even in those days—windows of a much earlier period 
have come down to us in a much better state of pre- 
servation. He erred through ignorance which he had 
no means of correcting; but if we can discover ex- 
actly where he went wrong it will materially assist the 
glasspainter of to-day. 

With this object in view many investigators have 
from time to time studied ancient glass—Winston,* 
Fowler,t Appert,t to mention a few. As a glass-lover 


* Hints on Glass Painting, 1347. + The Process of Decay in Glass, 1879. 
t Notes sur les Verres des Vitraur ancien. 
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by tradition and inclination, I have myself devoted a 
good deal of time to careful research. 
| published before the Royal Society of Arts * 
investigations which led me to the conclusion 
think, generally accepted 
paratively rapid decay of the York glass was to be 
found in its peculiar composition. Window 
composed of silica, derived from sand, alkali and 
lime. To be sound and durable, it must contain at 
least 70 per cent. of silica. If there is too much alkali 
the glass attracts moisture, and suffers decomposition 
through a process known to chemists as hydrolysis. If 
there is too much lime, it tends to suffer the change 
known as devitrification during working, whereby it 
becomes crystalline (“ 
it), and consequently in a state of strain 


Some years ago 
some 
now, | 
that the cause of the com- 


glass is 


ambittv,” the glassmaker calls 





Fig. 1.— Fraginent (full size) of glass from York Minster, 
early Fourteenth Century 


With this brief summary of well-ascertained facts, 
let us look at the following table of analyses : 





vpical Roman Actual Spec 

and early mer York ‘Typical 

medi val Minister modern, 
Silica ; 69 J3°S85 70 
Phosphoric vcid nil $759 nil 
Soda ys wa : 17 hi “72 15 
Potash .. * nil 3°37 nil 
Lime ? 

a 1] 20°07 13 
Magnesia § . ‘ 
Alumina 
Iron oxide oe 3 516 2 
Manganese oxide | 
Lead oxide i 59 


Look at the low content of silica in the York glass, 
the huge amount of lime and alumina, the impurities 
* Jourwdl of the Roytl Society of Arts: * Medives 


Production and Decay,” 15th March, 1997 
Stained Glass Work,”’ 18th March, 1910. 


Stained Glass: its 
Foundations of 
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in the way of phosphoric acid, ete. Is it an inexplie- 
able mystery that this glass has decaved ? The 
miracle is rather that it has lasted so long. Fig. 1 (re- 
produced from the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts) 
shows the actual condition of some of the glass of which 
Notice how the glass is 
honeycombed with great pits, which almost perforate 
it. The whole process of their formation can be traced 
by a careful study of the glass itself. The glass as 
made was not uniform in composition, as it should be, 
but irregular and unstable. It was * ambitty,” con- 
taining minute crystals, centres of decomposition. In 
course of centuries decomposition proceeds from these 
minute crystals as a centre, with the result that a strain 
is set up in the glass. Sooner or later something has to 
vo to relieve this strain, and a crack appears which 
forms a circle round the disturbed area. The whole 
mass then drops out, leaving a hole (see Fig. 2). All 


the above analysis was made. 





Fig. 2 
of decomposition. 
leaving the characteristic pit. 


Fragment of glass (enlarged) showing circular areas 
At A the decomposed glass has fallen out, 


the time this is happening there is taking place simu!- 
taneously the action I have referred to as hydrolysis— 
the surface of the glass attracts moisture, which 
penetrates into the glass, dissolving out the alkali and 
leaving the glass soft and powdery. These two pro- 
cesses proceed side by side, and the one increases the 
effect of the other. Alkaline water lodges in the deep 
pits, their edges break down, until neighbouring pits 
coalesce, and finally the whole surface breaks away. 
leaving, perhaps, a remnant of the original sheet, no 
thicker, and very little stronger, than a piece of paper. 
[ have found that even in places where the original 
surface has remained apparently intact the constitu- 
tion of the glass has changed so much that one can 
destroy it entirely by boiling in water, leaving an 
opaque crumbling mass of silica. 

The decay is thus inherent in the vlass itself ; all 
glass is subject to decay in time, but glass of suitable 
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composition exposed for centuries under the same con- 
ditions merely becomes covered with a thin uniform 
coating of silica, which has the effect of preserving it 
largely from further action, as well as enhancing its 
beauty. Compare, for example, the condition of the 
vlass of Canterbury with that of the York glass. Pitt- 
ing is present, but only ona very small scale, and the 
whole surface of the glass is covered with an adherent 
film or patina which gives it a wonderful charm. 

But it has been suggested as an explanation of the 
comparative rapid decay at York that the glass is 
subjected to the peculiarly corrosive atmosphere of a 
large town, whereas most of the earlier glass is exposed 
to comparatively pure air. Unfortunately earlier 
glass at York is scarce, and not readily accessible, so 
that the obvious plan of testing this supposition by 
comparing specimens on the spot is not available. It 
will, however, be agreed that no more drastic condition 
of exposure could be found than the heart of London. 
Now Westminster Abbey was once glazed throughout 
with glorious thirteenth-century vlass. Little of it re- 
mains, and that little has been subjected to every sort 
of maltreatment—deliberately smashed by iconoclasts, 
scratched and broken by vandals, turned inside out 
and upside down by ignorant glaziers in times long 
past. But fragments of the original windows remain, 
for instance, in the clerestory of the apse—in an almost 
perfect state of preservation. Need I say more / 

The practical bearing of this enquiry is that glass of 
sound composition will retain its beauty for century 
after century whereas unsound glass will perish. Badly 
made modern glass may decompose in the same way, 
and the decomposition will proceed very rapidly 
under abnormal conditions. Some years ago, for in- 
stance, a colleague of mine who had gone out to 
Malay to do some research work sent me some micro- 
scope slides he had ordered from home, which in a few 
months lost their transparency, becoming covered all 
over with white spots. Examination under the 
microscope showed that these were composed of 
spherical clusters of needle-shaped crystals. They 
were not loose on the surface, but had been formed in 
the substance of the glass, giving it a ground-glass 
appearance, which could only be removed by grinding 
and polishing. I notice similar instances are quoted 
by Mr. J. A. Knowles, the glasspainter, of York, in an 
interesting article in the Architectural Review for May, 
1921. . 

If, therefore, we are to rely upon our modern win- 
dows remaining as the treasured possessions of future 
generations and monuments to the efficiency of 
twentieth century craftsmen, it is essential that the 
glass used for painting upon should be sound in com- 
position, as well as having that beauty of colour and 
structure which is rightly prized by the artist. 








‘ STAINED GLASS 


REVIEWS. 
BUILDING REPAIRS. 

Building Repairs: A Practical Guide to their Execution. 
For the Use of Architects, Builders, Property Owners, &c. 
By Ernest G. Blake. 8o. Lond. 1920. [B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., 94 High Holborn. | 

It is possible, no doubt, to write a text-book wholly 
restricted to the subject of building repairs. But, 
having regard to the fact that repair work is, of course, 
new work imposed upon existing work, there is a great 
temptation for a writer to stray away from the ques- 
tion of repairs and to treat of new work as such. Mr. 
Blake has evidently recognised this danger, and tried 
to keep to the straight and narrow path indicated by 
the title of his book. He has not, however, succeeded 
in so doing, and, if he had, we should be so much the 
poorer. For this little book, while dealing more or 
less fully with the subject-matter of its title, is full of 
practical information as to the execution of building 
work generally. Many writers of text-books on build- 
ing subjects have been principally compilers. A close 
study of current text-books will show many instances 
where writers have more or less blindly followed their 
predecessors. But in the present case the writer is 
evidently a master of his subject, and writes in a 
definite and convincing style that can occur only 
when accompanied by thorough knowledge. 

The book is arranged to treat of the subject of re- 
pairs under the various trade headings, such as brick- 
layer, tiler, carpenter, plasterer, etc. In the first half 
of the volume the author deals in a satisfactory 
manner with all the ordinary items of repair work 
under the earlier trade headings, such as inserting a 
damp-proof cornice, pointing a brick wall, resetting a 
range or copper, reinstating a broken drain pipe, and 
repairing decayed timbers, flooring, etc. In the latter 
half of the book, when dealing with such matters as 
plumbing, hot water supply, plastering, ete. the 
writer warms to his subject, with the result that the 
question of repairs is allowed to drift more into the 
background, and the treatment is on general lines, with 
a corresponding gain in effect. While the book is 
hardly one for the novice, as a knowledge of all trade 
terms is taken for granted, it can be studied with 
advantage by all persons who have been trained in 
building work. To the architect or architects’ as- 
sistant who desires to consolidate his knowledge, the 
book is most strongly to be recommended, for the 
subject of * building” is such a wide one that few 
persons are able to master it in all its details. Are we 
all of us quite sure in our minds as to the correct length 
and width of a soaker, the correct method of glazing 
a greenhouse, the best method of re-fixing a slate that 
has slipped from position? Can all architects ex- 
plain why plastering laths should never, in any position, 
be allowed to be run vertically, and why it is folly to 
paper a distempered wall? These and a hundred 
other things are dealt with in this little nook. 

Horace Cusirr [4.] 
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SIDELIGHTS ON LONDON HISTORY. 
More about Unknown London. By Walter G. Bell, F.R.A.S 

With 16 illustrations. 80. Lond. 1921. 6s. 6d. net. [John 

Lane, The Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Walter Bell’s books are always full of human 
interest and always fascinating in their word pictures 
of events and times long since gone by. Mr. Bell has 
indeed the light and sympathetic touch so reminiscent 
of Charles Lamb. The present volume is full of side- 
lights on London history, though not so closely akin to 
the architectural side as was Mr. Bell’s Great Fire of 
London, on which his reputation will be deservedly 
known. 

The book comprises seventeen chapters put together 
at odd times as recreation in the intervals of his more 
substantial work, and hence there is little to bind these 
interesting stories together. Each is a scrap left over 
from a fuller meal, and one cannot but feel that, inter- 
esting as the material is, the book would have been 
much more complete if some form of chronological 
order had been kept and the gaps between the chapters 
bridged over by some other anecdote of equal interest. 
At the end of each chapter the reader is brought up 
short, just as he is getting interested, and he is thrown 
bodily back or forward a century or two, as the whim 
of the author dictates,so that the book,if read through 
from cover to cover, gives one a somewhat chaotic re- 
collection of the whole. 

As magazine articles they would be delightful ; but 
in a book like this the chapters call aloud for re- 
arrangement. Taking any one chapter as an article by 
itself, though, one can enjoy half an hour anywhere 
in the past and, armed with Mr. Bell’s book, can 
saunter out for an afternoon’s excursion into the Un- 
known London of which Mr. Bell is so excellent an 
exponent. His rambles go from the giants Gog and 
Magog in the City Guildhall to the Execution Ground 
on Tower Hill, and then by Fleet Street to Red Lion 
Court, up to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, back to Goldsmith's 
rooms in the Temple, then off to Westminster, where 
we are introduced to the Jewel Tower and the Chapel 
of the Pyx, and then back to Dr. Johnson’s house in 
Gough Square, the Carmelite Vault at Whitefriars, and 
the Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars, finishing up with 
an interesting history of Ely Place and a talk about 
Dickens. Mr. Bell cannot, I think, intend us to do all 
these in one short excursion, and it would be better for 
our meditations if we limited our visit to one chapter 
at a time, according to our mood. 

Kach is delightfully written ; perhaps the element 
of tragedy predominates in these stories of Old Lon- 
don and its executions, without the full joyousness of 
its everyday life, though even in his tombstone stories 
Mr. Bell can be delightfully humorous, and his light 
touch enlivens even the most gruesome of the episodes 
which he narrates. 

A capital collection of anecdotes for any one inter- 
ested in Old London, but, like the medical man’s pills, 
** One only to be taken at a time, after meals or before 
bedtime.” W. R. dD. 
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SPECIFICATION 
Specification, with which is incorporated the Municipal En 
gineers’ Specification. For Architects, Surveyors, Engi- 
neers, and for all interested in Building. Edited by 

Frederick Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A. No. 23,1921. La. 4o. 

10s. 6d. net. [Technical Journals, Ltd., London, S.W.) 

The present volume—No. 253---once more exempli- 
fies the thoroughness and care with which the editor, 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton [F.], by constant revision 
and the inclusion of fresh matter, keeps this very 
complete and copiously illustrated work of reference 
abreast of the times. One may therefore have no 
hesitation in conceding the editorial claim that the 
book contains “the very latest technical data pro- 
curable—no matter how diverse they may be.” 

With regard to the standing sections, these not only 
contain valuable chapters on upwards of thirty 
branches of the building trade, but include expert in- 
formation on such subjects as gas engineering, jointless 
flooring, petrol air gas, steel casements, and the water- 
proofing of cement. Reinforced concrete construction 
naturally occupies a prominent place, and is treated in 
a very comprehensive manner. 

The special articles—of which there are no less than 
six—are allillustrated but one. These form a distinc- 
tive feature of the volume, and the subjects with which 
they deal have obviously been chosen for their helpful- 
ness to the practising architect in his daily work. 

The editor has given us a new and important “ [n- 
dex to Trade Names,” which provides a ready means 
of tracing the makers of proprietary commodities and 
specialities bearing distinctive brand or trade names— 
otherwise difficult to locate. 

Specific particulars concerning a large number of 
selected building commodities will be found in the sec- 
tion entitled ‘* Proprietary Materials for Rapid Build- 
ing Construction.” 

We miss the familiar pictorial headings to the trade 
sections, but welcome the plain and dignified titles 
which have taken their place. 

Specification deservedly enjoys an empire-wide 
prestige, and should prove of great value to architects 
overseas, where access to standard text-books is not 
always available. 


A. Heron Ryan-Tentson [F.]. 


THE OLD CHURCH, CHELSEA. 

Survey of London. Vol. VII. Chelsea (Part IIT.), by 
Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A. Issued by the Joint Publishing 
Committee representing the London County Council and the 
London Survey Committee : on sale at the Council’s pub- 
lishers, P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 2 and 4, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, price 21/- net. 

The seventh volume of the Survey of London, being 
the third volume devoted to the Parish of Chelsea, is 
a remarkably fine monograph on the old church, a 
building which, to quote the author, Mr. W. H. God- 
frey, F.S.A., “* will never fail to arouse the deep in- 
terest, even the veneration, of the student of London.” 
The work should be in the hands of all who are in- 
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terested in the history of our past—particularly of the 
17th century ; all Mayors, Aldermen, Councillors and 
members of Education Committees should in some 
way be induced to examine it, and every Public 
Library should possess a copy 
The book is attractive in appearance and contains a 
wealth of excellent illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of a number of measured drawings made by eight 
fortunate A.A. students. Descriptions are given of 
the building, the fittings, and the monuments ; the 
inscriptions on the latter but emphasize the great 
human interest of the whole. 
‘ WHEN BAD MEN DY & TVRNE TO THEIR LAST SLEEPE 

WHAT STIR THE POETS AND INGRAVERS KEEPE 

BY A FAIND SKILL, TO PILE THEM VP A NAME, 

WITH TERMES OF GOOD & IVST, OVT LASTING FAME. 

ALAS POORE MEN, SVCH HAVE MOST NEEDE OF STONE 

AND EPITAPHS, THE GOOD (INDEED) LACK NONE 

THEIRE OWN TRVE WORTH’S ENOVGH TO GIVE A GLORY 

VNTO TH VNCANKERD RECORDS OF THEIRE STORY 3; 

SVCH WAS THE MAN LYES HEERE YET DOTH PERTAKE 

OF VERSE AND STONE BVT TIS FOR FASHION SAKE.” 


With such a lesson before him the reviewer must 
indeed be careful. He may, however, surely be per- 
mitted to state that Mr. Godfrey and all those who 
have worked with him are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the result of their labours. They have pro- 
duced exactly the sort of book which every self- 
respecting parish should endeavour to produce. Even 
in the event of the endeavour falling short of print, 
much good would result from the getting together of 
the drawings, photographs, rubbings and descriptions. 

W.S. Purcuon | A4.]| 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Registration : Now or Later? 
Hartley, Cranbrook, 6 August 1921. 
To the Editor, JourRNAt R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—Recent correspondence in the R.1.B.A. 
JOURNAL seems to suggest that a sharp difference of 
opinion exists as to whether effort should first be con- 
centrated upon unification or registration, few appear- 
ing now to doubt that both are desirable objects whose 
attainment would do much good. In fact, registration 
includes unification, and, under a well-considered Act, 
ina much more human form than any which would in- 
volve the absorption of one body by another, with the 
wiping away of friendly rivalry and all its many ad- 
Vantages. 

Unification, as now understood, was only sought 
originally as a means te the end of registration ; the pro- 
fession being told, in pre-war days, that Parliament 
would not grant registration until we were united in 
demanding it. This was comprehensible in the davs of 
party government, though it was no more than a way 
of putting off the consideration of something which 
appeared to the M.P.’s of that time to be of little 
moment—and possibly a nuisance. 

Things are now very different. We have a Coalition 
Government, which will back any measure which can 
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be demonstrated to be to the public advantage, pro- 
vided that it does not put the country to expense. 
Thus the Dentists’ Bill was recently passed with 
Government backing, under the xgis of the Ministry 
of Health. This same Ministry has of late had much to 
do with architects. It is fully alive, in the matter of 
housing at least, to the necessity of the employment of 
properly qualified men, and it has been hampered by 
the fact that architecture is not a profession whose 
members are all so qualified. Now is the right time to 
seek its aid, on broad public grounds, and not merely 
because we architects—a comparatively small body 
desire registration ourselves. Given registration, it 
could be pointed out, a large part of our complicated 
building regulations could be abolished, and a whole 
army of officials, whose functions are now in abeyance, 
need not be replaced ; for responsibility could be put 
upon the right shoulders, which are ours, we being a 
body of highly trained experts, without whose employ- 
inent no building would be permitted for which plans 
have now to be submitted to local and other authori- 
ties. Consequently, in agreement with Mr. Cross and 
his friends, I think we should concentrate on registra- 
tion, and at once and energetically, 

The moment is most opportune to success, and the 
opportunity should not be allowed to pass, as were the 
lesser Opportunities in 1888, 1889 and 1894, when the 
earlier Registration Bills were put before Parliament : 
the first to be only reje cted on second reading because 
the mistake was made of including civil engineers and 
surveyors within its scope, while the others failed even 
to reach that stage, largely on account of the opposi- 
tion of the Council of the Institute of those days—in 
other words, for lack of unity of the profession at 
that time in its desire for registration. A generation 
has passed since then; this real unity of desire has 
been achieved, and the Institute is now leading the 
movement which it then opposed. As compared with 
such unity of aim, mere unity of organisation is of 
small account ; its only antecedent object would be 
that of eliminating opposition, which is not now to be 
feared, while its achievement. if still considered desir- 
able, would be rendered easv, indeed, by the passing of 
a well-devised measure. 

The Bill of 1889 and 1894 hardly needs altering in 
any way to meet all requirements. Tt was based upon 
the Medical Act, and drawn up with extreme care, as I 
can vouch. for I was a member of the committee which 
considered Mr. Walker's excellent draft word by word 
over and over again. 


It would suit present circum- 
stances as well as those of thirty vears ago, and per- 
haps better, for it was in advance of its time, giving 
representation upon the governing body to all the 
smaller bodies, now “allied,” existing within the con- 
trol of the British Parliament, and even providing for 
reciprocity of Jegal qualifications for architectural 
practice between this country, its Dominions, and 
foreign countries also. 

My plea is, therefore, not merely for the immediate 


consideration of registration—and possibly endless 
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bickerings over the form that the Bill should take and 
many wanderings into side issues—but for the resusci- 
tation of the existing Bill and its detailed considera- 
tion by quite a small committee, with the object of 
putting it, as an agreed measure, before the Ministry 
of Health for presentation to Parliament next session. 
Tf, knowing the Billintimately, I could be of any assist- 
ance to such a committee, I am ready to help to the 
utmost of the power of an elderly man who is so circum- 
stanced that he now rarely visits London 
G. A. T. Mipp.erox [A.]. 


Unification of Architects. 

Sir,—Amongst the members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (R.I.B.A.) there is again a grow- 
ing desire to obtain statutory powers for the unifica- 
tion of architects. This object, it is hoped by the 
supporters of the movement, may be obtained by in- 
ducing unattached architects to join the R.I.B.A., so 
that the Institute may be ina position to represent the 
whole profession, when a Billis to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. Inthe meantime it is proposed that the Insti- 
tute should amend its by-laws and apply to the Privy 
Council to have its Charter revised so that the doors of 
the R.I.B.A. may be thrown wide open for all un- 
attached architects to enter. 

However desirable unification may be, it is regarded 
by others that the proposed method of opening the 
doors is not the right course to secure this end, for in 
the event of failure to obtain a Bill the status of the 
Institute would be lowered without any compensating 
advantage. 

A committee of Fellows of the Institute has been 
formed to consider this important subject. Mr. 
A. W.S. Cross, V.P.R.I.B.A., has been elected chair- 
man, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, V.P.R.I.B.A.. vice- 


as hon. secretaries. 


chairman, and the undersigned 
This committee has come to the unanimous decision, 
* That until a Registration Act has been obtained no 
real unification of the profession is possible ; therefore 
they are of opinion that no change should be made in 
our constitution with regard to unification until a 
Registration Bill is passed.” 

We should be glad to hear from Fellows, Associates 
or Licentiates upon this matter, as well as from un- 
attached architects who may chance to see this letter. 

Yours obediently, 

SYDNEY PERKS 
Guildhall, EC, 
RD, 


GEORGE HUBBA 
/ Street, E.C.3 


112, Fenchurel 


The Government’s Future Housing Policy. 
Holt, Norfolk, 15 August 1921. 
To the Editor, Journat R.I.B.A., 

Srr,—Mr. Ransome’s letter in the July JouRNAL 
very rightly points out that architects have rendered 
the country but poor service in subscribing to the 
* Housing Scheme.” The impression left on the public 
mind is not likely to be improved by the undu 
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prominence given to charges for the abandoned work. 


Architects must have realised and taken the risks wit! 
their eyes open, otherwise they must plead guilty to 
lack of foresight and judgment. 

Surely the time has come for all concerned, in any 


capacity, with the building industry, to drop pettifog- 


ging side issues and combine in demanding the removal! 
of the obstacles which make housebuilding impossibk 
for either the State, local authorities, or private enter- 
prise. The failure of ** the National Housing Scheme,” 
with the colossal waste of wealth and energy, is 
sufficient proof that no scheme, however clever and 
convincing on paper, can hope to be successful under 
the present impossible conditions. 

Put building on a sound basis, and the trade will 
right itself without any further wasteful and un- 
economic remedies. 

The Minister of Labour gives 132,000 as the number 
of unemployed in the building industry on July 15th 
last. The Minister of Health states that the curtailed 
housing scheme will employ all available labour for 
twelve months. Even with the present restricted 
output, there are at least 30 per cent. fewer employed 
in building than in the year 1905. The artisan is 
genuinely afraid of unemployment, and the architect's 
prospects are even worse. All this at a time when it is 
admitted that there is sufficient work waiting to keep 
the whole building community employed for many 
years ! 

Ever since the year 1836, when the burden of the 
rates was put upon building and improvements, the 
present crisis has been merely a matter of time. The 
continuous increase of local taxation, including 
charges for education, poor law administration and 
countless other items, which should logically be paid 
by the Exchequer, had practically stopped investment 
building before the ‘eighties. 

The supply of smaller houses was, however, kept up 
by the development of land as building sites, the en- 
hanced value of the land making up for lack of return 
on the actual building. This method, though by no 
means ideal, fulfilled its purpose until the land clauses 
of the Finance Act of 1910-11 brought its operation to 
an untimely end. 

The clauses in question appear to have been an 
attempt to apply—or rather, misapply-—the principles 
of taxation of land values. Any such taxation must be 
coincident with the removal of existing taxation on 
improvements, and the result, as might have been 
expected, was deplorable. 

In the words of the * Tudor Walters Report ”’ 
‘* Long before the war house building was no longer 
profitable.” It is now not only unprofitable, but 
ruinous. 

The Rent Restriction Act is even a worse example of 
building legislation. While destroying all security of 
house ownership (and with it house building), it en- 
tirely fails to protect the tenant from the indefinite 
raising of the rates. 


Restricted, uneconomic rents mean uneconomic 
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assessments, and local authorities have been compelled 
to raise rates, instead of assessments, to meet the in- 
creased cost of administration. No doubt a compara- 
tively small section of the community cannot afford 
economic rents, but this does not justify wholesale re- 
striction. The Act fails to help the poor, and makes 
local finance, to say the least of it. difficult. 

Admitting that the present system of rating is obso- 
lete, so long as it continues those who can afford an eco- 
nomic rent and rates must pay, to enable local authori- 
ties to meet their obligations at existing prices. 

The income of local authorities depends to a con- 
siderable extent on a normal supply of new buildings. 
The falling off of the latter is cutting off this supply of 
increased rateable value and forces up the rates on 
existing property. 

Apart from its effect on housing, the present method 
of local taxation is indefensible. It is neither fair, pro- 
gressive, nor financially sound. No account is taken of 
ability to pay ; and this, as proved by the financial 
straits of some of the London boroughs and local 
authorities all over the country, is fast leading to the 
bankruptcy of local administration. The slum dweller, 
who may be out of work half the year, is taxed at the 
game rate as the millionaire. The owner who improves 
his property, whether for the benefit of his tenants, his 
workmen, or himself, is indiscriminately fined. Slums, 
dilapidations and cramped workshops, under these cir- 
cumstances, are inevitable. It is futile to babble about 
* improved conditions ”’ while such a system exists. 

Perhaps a more telling point from the official point of 
view is the fact that a considerable number of the com- 
munity, well able to subscribe, avoid payment alto- 
gether. 

An immediate and drastic reform of our whole sys- 
tem of local taxation is vital to housing and the 
interests of the community.—Yours faithfully, 


E. G. Horton ! F.]. 


The R.I.B.A. Balance Sheet. 
11, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, 16 
To the Editor, JouRNAw R.L.B.A., 

DEAR Sir,—I have read Mr. Sydney Perks’s commu- 
nication concerning the above and I find a continued 
reluctance to give members precise information on the 
important matter of the Institute’s finances. 1, there- 
fore, again press for a reply to the question in the 
penultimate paragraph of my letter of the 17th June 
(page 490 of the JouRNAL).— Yours truly, 

Percival M. Fraser [F.}. 


Aug. 1921 








The London Building Acts, 1894 to 1921. 


Messrs. Edward Stanford, Ltd., will publish shortly a 
revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Bernard Dicksee’s book 
on the London Building Acts. The book will be published 
in two forms: as a complete book comprising all the Acts 
from 1894 to 1921, with the by-laws and regulations ; and 
also as a Supplement to the 1908 edition, comprising the 
Acts from 1909 to 1921, with Regulations. Both forms 
will include a complete digest of Law Cases to date. 
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CHRONICLE, 


Cost of Building Working-Class Dwellings : Government 
Committee's Report and Recommendations. 


The Report has been published [Cmd. 1447]* of the Com- 
mittee which was appointed in February last by the then 
Minister of Health, Dr. Addison, * to inquire and report as 
to the reasons for the present high cost of building working- 
class dwellings and to make recommendations as to any 
practicable measures for reducing the cost.” The Com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. J. Stanley Holmes, M.P., Sir 
Thomas Robinson, M.P., Colonel J. Ward, C.B., C.M.G., 
M.P., Sir James Carmichael, K.B.E., Mr. Thomas Barron. 
Mr. A. G. Cross, F.S.I., Mr. F. J. Gayer, F.1.0.B., Mr. 
James 8. Gibson [F.], Mr. Webster Jenkinson, F.C.A., Mr. 
Wm. H. Nicholls, F.1-0.B., Mr. E. H. Selby, F.S.1., Mr. J. 
Walker Smith, M.1.C.E., F.S.1.. and Mr. 8. Stranks. 

The points covered by the inquiry include the policy of 
Government financial aid to Local Authorities ; the acqui- 
sition of land and lay-out of sites ; house plans, specifica- 
tions and bills of quantities ; analysis of building costs and 
prices ; labour (numbers of operatives, wages and allow- 
ances, relative rates for skilled and unskilled workmen, out- 
put, payment by results, direction of labour) ; contracts 
(lump sum, cost plus fixed profit, cost contracts with fixed 
maximum prices, contracts under section 12 (3) of the 
Housing and Town Planning Act of 1919, direct labour, 
Building Guilds, Office of Works); costing. Witnesses 
were heard representing the Ministry of Health, local 
authorities, architectural, surveying and other professions 
concerned, builders, foremen, clerks of works, trades union 
officials, and representatives of all branches of industry 
which affect the question of cost of building. 

The Committee’s recommendations are summarised as 
follows :- 

1.—(a) That a definite limit should be fixed immediately 
to the number of houses to be erected by local authorities 
upon the present policy of the State being responsible for 
the whole annual deficit involved less the produce of a Id. 
rate. 

(b) That, if and so far as State aid may be necessary to 
local authorities for the future provision of essential houses, 
the financial arrangements should be amended so that the 
State contribution is a percentage only of the total deficit 
such percentage varying according to the circumstances of 
in order that community of interest in economy 
may be established. 

I].—(a) That Local Authorities should be required to 
adopt plans and groupings of houses requiring reasonable 
street frontage only, and should not be permitted—as in 
many cases they appear to desire—to develop entirely 
with semi-detached houses occupying excessive road front- 


each case 


* The Report is published by H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. net, 





n some cases be 


Groups of four or six houses should i 


ages. 
encouraged on suitable sites. 
(b) That suitable sites for shops and othe 


housing should be reserved, so that 


r purposes than 
enhanced value of 
such sites mav be secured for the benefit of the scheme 


(Cc) That large schemes of lay it ilready ipproved 
should be reviewed with a view to making such modifica 
tions to effect economy as the more mature nsideration 


if this 
nature may enable them to do, alwavs provided that such 
modification shall not reduce the standard of lay-out 


and greater experience of Local Auth es in work « 





I11.—(a) That, whilst there does ippear to be any 
extravagance in the higher standard laid down by the 
Ministry of Health, the use of the more simple types of 
houses ‘only be permitte d in anv new work undertaken 


ind that means be taken to secure the adoption of any new 
| | substitution for the 


less economical types in existing « it! ts. 


simple types that may be ey 


(6) That Local Authorities be e1 iraged t iil them 
selves to the utmost of the latitude g idapt the 
standard specification to their | circumstances and 
that the standard specification of the Ministry of Health be 
revised from time to time in order to secure the utmost use 
f the most economical materials 

(c) That the requirements for quantities should not be 
rigidly applied, except in the cases of the larger schemes. 
Where quantities are advisable some amended form wher 
by materials and labour items are separated would be of 
great value for purpose of simplicity and for re readily 
ascertaining where the excess over norma sts is involved 

(d) That there be encouraged the method of obtaining 
lump sum prices for the erectior f hous mplete in 
wccordance with plans—probably adjusted plans of houses 
already in existence which the builde has previously 
erected —and simple specifications, and finished in a man 
ner equal to an existing house whi mav be taken as an 
example. 

(©) That local builders be encourag to suggest modifi 
cations and amendments of construction whi will secure 
economy : andthe value of such mod tions and amend 
ments should be assessed and agreed to bef ntracts 


re entered into. 
(f) That the standardisation vil vs. doors, sanitary 


eoods and internal fitments | ed than 
at present. 
1V.—(a) That the question | s’ profits 1 most 


effectively and practicably be dealt th by the restoration 





f normal competitive con ns } noasible 
steps should be taken to secure this object, , see recom 
mendations under Part VIL. of the Rep 

(b) That Local Authorities sl fra from letting 
ontracts for houses in any area where the tilable build 
ing resources are already fully pit nd whe nist 


quently costs of building may ter 1 v t nereas 
(c) That subject to the int sts of | health and 
ifter the urgent national necessit 


houses has been met, steps shou taken in periods 
depression in the building indust t se tl vailable 
labour and materials for the furt} rovis f uses 
which may then appear desirable 

(7) That all possi ble steps t t t t I reate the 
house builder to provide houses of t roy tvpe whieh 
the public may demand by those « n methods which 
previously enabled him to sup} | Le 
petitive conditions 

V.—(1) (2) That as a fundamental step the eapen 
ing of cost of production some scheme fort! t n 


of certain skilled trades be put int 

(hb) That the scheme for augmentation s ld ke such as 
the industry may devise and find } 

(c) That, so fat 
can assist, and in 
healthv condition both for the purpose of securing con- 
tinuity of employment and for reducing sts of building 


as action by central and l authorities 


order to maintain the ndustry Ina 


housing contracts should not be let in excess 
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of building production at any particular time and that the 
proposed programme for the building of essential houses 
for workmen should not be unduly restricted. 

(2) That an ad hoc committee— suitably constituted so as 
to represent the interest of the public as well as the respec- 
tive branches of the Building Industry—be appointed, 
probably by the Ministry of Labour, to make an exhaustive 
enquiry into the questions affecting output in the building 
trade and to report upon the means whereby increased pro 
duction by way of improved output can be obtained. 

ViI.—(a) That the clause in the housing contracts pro- 
viding fora sliding scale for materials be eliminated as tend- 
ing to maintain prices at a high level and to preclude the 
exercise of the skill and energy of the builder in purchasing 
cheaply This should apply to all future contracts and the 
clause might with advantage upon suitable terms be elimin- 
ited even from some of the existing contracts. 

(6) That the provision of satisfactory houses be en- 
6.9.5 by the re-creation of the 
builder as recommended in Part IV.—which will 
restore the pre-war energy and initiative of the private 
builder and leave him his accustomed latitude in supplying 
ind fixing 


couraged by any means 


house 


such materials as he may be able to obtain most 
easily and economically. 

VIl.—(a) That normal conditions of contract should be 
restored eliminating at once provisions for fluctuations of 
cost 
reasonably normal for fluctuations of rates of wages during 
the currency of the contract. 

(6) That the number of cost and profit contracts 


f materials and as soon as labour conditions appeat 


even 
with such incentive to economy as they may provide— be 
restricted to a minimum. That no new contracts of this 
nature be approved except in very exceptional circum- 
stances and that the advisability of putting into operation 
the break clause provided in such contracts should be con- 
side r'e d In each case. 

(c) That encouragement be given to the provisions of 
houses for sale to local authorities as provided for under 
S. 12 (3) of the Housing, Town Planning, ete., Act, 1919. 

(7) That local authorities desiring to do so should be 
illowed to provide houses by direct labour in small num 
bers in the first instance, to be subsequently increased if 
ind when their operations prove economical. That local 
Incentive to ¢ conomy be prov ided by the fixing of minimum 
prices which shall rank for financial assistance. 

¢) That conditions of contract with Guilds should be as 
nearly as possible similar to conditions of other contracts. 
That such contracts should provide for the Guild com- 
pleting the work undertaken at a fixed sum. That Guilds 
be encouraged to contract for the labour only as well as for 
le work. 

f) That the direct building by the Government should 
be restricted to a minimum. Any arrangement which pro- 
vides for the actual cost of works, without financial incen- 


the whe 


nomy, ranking for financial assistance upon the 
present lines is only justifiable when such operations are 
I . 

ubsolutely essential and cannot possibly be undertaken 
therwise 


VIIT. a) That 


mst statistics on 


endeavour should be made to obtain 
ill important housing schemes and that 
the cost results be tabulated for reference purposes. 

(4) That the existing costing system be revised with a 
view to sim plitic ation so as to afford the required practi il 
ormation with the minimum of clerical labour. 

That steps be taken to ensure that actual use is made 


information so obtained and that the cost statistics 


f the 


of the Ministry of Health be published so as to be available 


local authorities, builders and other interested parties. 

Sir Thomas Robinson, Mr. T. Barron, and Mr. 8. Stranks 

sign the report subject to reservations, the two last-named 

stating that they differ profoundly from the genera] tone 
und from many of the findings of the Report 

In the matter of Fees payable to Architects and Sur- 

veyors, the Committee state that “so far as the employ 


ment of Architects and Quantity Surveyors may be neces 





RELIEF FROM ANTIQUATED BUILDING BY-LAWS 


we consider that the fees sub 


sary, 
stantial reductions from those usually paid for such pro 


representing very 


fessional services—are reasonable. We are, however, of 
opinion that whilst the Architect and Surveyor may 
have been necessary in the work of setting a higher stan- 
dard and in securing the services of a different class of 
builder, some economies should be secured in the future in 
the direction of professional fees. One of the main reasons 
for the speculative builder being able to produce cheaply 
was the almost entire absence of ° He did not 
employ an architect except for limited purposes, and he 
certainly did not need a quantity surveyor. The saving 
thereby effected was considerably over and above that of 
the actualfees. Wethink that the payment of professional 
fees in connection with cottage building should in the future 
be considerably restricted. 


on-Ccosts, 


Relief from Antiquated Building By-Laws. 


The Ministry of Health have issued the following 
Memorandum : 


One of the difficulties which beset builders of to-day 
proposing to build houses is the existence of by laws which 
were framed at a time when the inherent difficulties of 
building were far less acute—by-laws which do not take 
into account the progress which has been made in the de- 
velopment of new methods of construction. Complaints 
have been made that some of the requirements of these by- 
laws are antiquated and inappropriate to modern con- 
ditions. 

This was foreseen at the time of the passing of the Hous 
ing Act of 1919, and provision was made to enable local 
authorities, in the carrying out of housing schemes, to 
depart from their by-laws and to permit the same latitude 
to other developers. Further, the Ministry of Health were 
empowered to make regulations overriding local by-laws, 
and these were framed on a broad and generous 
limiting the restrictions to the minimum Compatible with 
due regard to life and health. 

Moreover, it right of appeal Is ¥Yiven tuo the builder Ss, in 
the event of the local authority proving unwilling, fully to 
avail themselves of the wider powers. I[t is significant, 
however, that there have only been fifty-five such appeals, 
which clearly proves that most municipalities are willing 
enough to grant the much-desired relief to builders in thei 
districts. 


basis, 


Subsidy to Private Builders. 


The Ministry of Health have issued the following 
instruction to thet 
housing policy : 


local authorities on revised 


The Government have decided to limit the grant of sub 
sidies to private builders, under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Acts, 1919 and 1921, to houses actually com 
menced before Ist July under a certiticate given by a local 
authority, or on the promise of such a certificate, 
completed not later than 23rd June 1922. 

In order to meet cases of hardship, however, local 
authorities may issue certificates where commitments have 
been entered into onor before l4th July 1921, the date of 
the Minister’s statement in Parliament on housing policy. 
In such cases subsidy will be paid for houses in respect of 
Which the local authority certify that actual construction 
was begun on or before 25th August 1921, and which are 
completed within the prescribed time and ot herwise comply 
with the conditions of the subsidy scheme. 

It will be for the local authority to satisfy themselves 
that a definite Commitment existed before 15th July. 
Generally any expenditure incurred in anticipation of sub 
sidy, such as the purchase of land, or any contractual 
obligation involving financial liability, will be regarded as 
a Commitment. 

In view of the limitation of time, local authorities will 


and 


29) 


yensure that all cases submitted 
to them are dealt with immediately. 

In any case of doubt the question should be referred 
promptly to the Ministry with a full statement of facts, 
iddressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Health, Whitehall. 

Where a certificate is issued under this discretionary 
power, a typed slip must be attached in the following 
terms, and ofticer authorised to issue the 
certificate : 


realise that it is essential t 


signed by the 
This certificate is issued in pursuance of the discretion 
conferred upon the local authority to grant a certificate in 
where commitments had been entered into before 
loth July 1921 
* The certificate is subject to the conditions 
(1) That no grant will be payable in respect of any 
house to which it applies unless construction is begun on 
ov before 25th August 1921. 
*(2) That houses to qualify for grant must be completed 
fit for occupation not later than 23rd June 1922.” 
A similar slip should be attached to the copies of the 
ind retained 


Cases 


certificates sent to the Housing Commissioner 
by the Council. 

Paragraph (b) of the “ conditions ”’ 
tificate should be deleted, 

A scheme has been made by the Minister and approved 
by His Majesty's Treasury rendering houses commenced 
before Ist July 1921 eligible for grant and providing for 


on the printed cer 


the exercise of the discretionary power described above 
The conditions as to 
prescribed remain as before 


planning and construction already 


The R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges : Judge’s Dictum. 


A dictum respecting architects’ charges by a Judoe 
of the Migh Court deserves recording in these pages. 
Mr. Justice Greer, delivering judgment in the case of 
Sw ith V Wood and Reozelaas In the Berm h 
Division on the 15th \pril last, expressed himself as 
Tam inclined to think that 1f a man goes 
Ar hi 


arrahnves 


King's 


follows : 
to a member of the Royal Institute of British 
tects and * Do this 
something to the contrary, he is avgres ine to pay the 


SUVS work. unless he 
charges which are made by people who have those 
qualifications,” 


Approved Scheme for Apprentices in the Building Industry. 


The Education Committee of the Industrial Couneil 
for the Building (Building Trades Parlia 
ment) have had under consideration the question of 
Boy Labour in the Industry and have prepared a com 
prehensive Report in which the situation was analysed 
from the points of view of (1) Preparation for Industry 
(2) The Threshold of Tndustry, (5) ‘Training in Tn 
dustry, (4) Post-Apprenticeship Period. The Report 
having been approved by the Industrial Council, the 
Education Committee 
s heme for 


arrived at in their Report 


Industry 


were requested to prepare a 
Apprentices based on the conditions 
The Scheme 


pleted and has been endorsed by the Tndustrial Counc! 


Was Cot 
and is now published as the Approved Scheme for Ap 
prenticeships in the Industry, with a view to its beim 
put into operation throughout the country. 


The Scheme proy ides for the establishment in each centre 
of the Building Industry of a Committee, to be called th 
Local Building Trades Apprenticeship Committee.” cam 


posed al equal numbers of of the Associa 


representative 








560 


tions of Employers and of the Associations of Workpeople 
in the Industry in the district The Com may add 
representatives from the Local Education Authorities, the 
Local Advisory Committee for Juvenile Employment o1 


the Choice of Employ ment Committ 
The functions of the ¢ 
dresses and for the distribution of approp 


ommittee are t irrange for ad 
iterature to 
nterest for 


the boys in the schools in order to stimulate the 


boys 





craftsmanship ; to interview (with their parents) the 








who desire to enter the Indust The ¢ ttee are t 

have at their disposal information as t s scholastic 
attainments and as to the inclination he pwn towards 
manipulative craft, also as to his health record and physical 
development, and his temperamental qualities The Com 
mittee are to recommend suitable boys to employers; t 

prepare lists of employers who ha eta ilities f rtratning in 
a given trade; to ensure by means of visits, reports and 
interviews that the youth is receiving the ri ining ; te 
consult with the Local Education Authorities in regard to 
the equipment, selection of instructors, cur ilum, ete., in 
the Technical Institutions, with particular reference to the 
courses to be provided in the Continuati Schools: te 
provide, under exceptional circumsta the transfe1 





of an apprentice to another empl r for the purpose of 
special training; to encourage ad raining wher« 
capacity is shown; to promote the pl l, social, and 
moral well-being of the youths by working conjunction 
with Juvenile Organisation Committees, Boys’ Clubs, eté 

to consider and provide for the position of youths in the 
Industry who cannot become craftsmen but wld be em 


ployed in another capacity 


Bovs desiring to enter a trade must register with the 
Local Advisory Committee for Juvenile Empl 


will arrange for them and their 


vment, who 


nterviewed 





by the Local Building Trades Apprenticeship Committee ; 
boys who apply direct to the Apprentice » Committee or 
toan Emplover must be reported for registration as above 
Employers desiring bovs must notify their requirements to 


J ] ri ! 
Employment, wl vill 


lered by the Ap 


the Committee for Juvenil irrange 


for such vacancies to be consic prenticeship 


Committee. The Apprenticeship Committ will decide 
whether a boy is suitable for a trade within tl Industry 
and whether an employer notifying a vacancy is a suitable 


person to undertake the boy’s training 


3ovs mav be admitted into the trades not earlier than 
fourteen years of age and not later than seventeen The 
first three months of service is probationat nd if deemed 


satisfactory by both the employer and Committee he will be 
indentured for not less than four years, terminate at 
twenty one years of age. The Indentur between the 
employer, the apprentice, his parent iardian, and the 
Chairman for the time being of the L \pprenticeship 


Committee. A full-time course at Day Technical School 


counts as part of the apprenticeship Boys undergoing 
courses of Institutional Training are eligible for the Local 
Education Authority's Scholarship award bursaries o1 
maintenance grants. Boys undergoing a full-time course 
of Institutional Training may be indentured to the Local 
Apprenticeship Committee during such period and at the 
end of the course the Committee arrange he transfer of 
the Indenture to a suitable employer 


The training is a combination of instruction in the work 


shop and/or on jobs and instruction in the Continuation 
School, Employers have to see that the b s engaged on 
progressive work necessary to his mplete training All 
apprentices up to the age of sixteen must attend a Day 
Technieal School for one whole day rtw half-days pel 
week without deduction of wages, and must attend evening 
classes for not less than two evenings k during the 
School session. From sixteen to eighteen ears of age 


apprentices must attend evening classes for at least two 


evenings a week, and attendan sh d be continued 
during the remainder of the apprenticesh 

Full consideration is to be given tothe | tion of youth 
who enter as unskilled workers at late period, say, 
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cighteen to twenty years, and provision must be made to 
enable them to receive requisite training. Promiscuous 
movement of unindentured youths from occupation to 
occupation is discouraged, every effort is to be made to en 
sure that they remain in the Industry and are adequately 
traine d , 

An Addendum to the Scheme suggests that the minimum 


scale of wages for apprentices should range from 17 pet 
cent. of the journeyman’s rate for boys of 14-15 years to 
65 per cent. at the age of 20-21. The Committee are of 


opinion that the Local Building Trades Apprenticeship 
Committee should fix apprentices’ wages. 
\ Specimen Indenture is appended to the Scheme. 


Palestine Exploration. 


Reports from Palestine show that much valuable work is 
being done under the Antiquities Ordinance. At Ascalon 
the great cloisters with which Herod the Great adorned his 
birthplace have been identified and excavated, and the 
exploration of Tiberias and of the area in the vicinity of the 
synagogue of Capernaum has had equally interesting 
results. At the latter site an hexagonal court, with mosai: 
pavement and ambulatory, has been uncovered, and a dis 
covery of sculpture and pottery has been made at Cvesarea., 
Steps are now being taken to preserve and protect. the 
mediwval tower at Ramleh, the ancient church of Jifna at 
Ramallah, the castle of the Templars at Athlit, and other 
monuments, in addition to the upkeep of the citadel and 
walls of Jerusalem, which are entrusted to the Pro-Jerusa- 
lem Society. The Mosaic pavement, with early Hebrew 
inscriptions and other decorative designs, found last year 
at Ain-duk, near Jericho, has now been completely exca- 
vated and removed for conservation in Jerusalem ; while a 
fine sculptured sarcophagus, recovered in fragments from 
Turmus Aya, has been reassembled and exhibited in the 
citadel. 
organisation of a central museum of antiquities in Jerusa- 
lem. Already 6,000 objects have been catalogued, and the 
collection will shortly be open to the public. It 
proposed to organise collections of sculpture and architee- 


Good progress is being made meanwhile with the 


is also 


ture and other antiquities of peculiarly local interest at 
Tiberias, Acre, Athlit, and Ascalon. 
Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey. 

The excavations at Glastonbury Abbey have been re- 
sumed since the beginning of July by the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society. The work at the Loretto Chapel is 
nearly completed, and more of the pavement of the north- 
ern transept has been found, An excavation to the north 
of the existing Lady Chapel has been begun, and the base 
of the pillar, which, according to Spelman in the first 
volume of his Conci/ia, marks the position ot the Church 
of Joseph of Arimathea, has been discovered. It is pro- 
posed to continue the work here in the hope of finding some 
foundations of this church; but unless more funds are 
forthcoming it will be impossible to continue much longer. 
The work is under the joint direction of Messrs. F. Bligh 
Bond | F.] and Sebastian Evans. 


Eastbourne College War Memorial. 

Fotlowing the precedent established by many of the 
public schools, the Eastbourne College War Memorial Com- 
mittee have decided that an old boy should be entrusted 
with the design and carrying out of the extensive War 
Memorial buildings which are contemplated. In accord- 
ance with this decision, Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson [A. 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Bourchier, Tatchell & Gals- 
worthy, has been appointed architect. 





at 





THE PRESIDENT 


British Museum : Departmental Changes. 

In consequence of the retirement of Sir Hercules 
Read, the department of the British Museum hitherto 
known as the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography has been divided, and 
the following appointments have been made by the 
principal trustees : 

Mr. O. M. Dalton to be Keeper of the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities. 

Mr. R. L. Hobson to be Keeper of the Department « 
Ceramics and Ethnography. 

Mr. T. A. Joyce, O.B.E., to be Deputy-Keeper in the 
Department of Ceramics and Ethnography. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, hitherto Deputy-Keeper in the 
undivided Department, becomes Deputy-Keeper in the 
Department of British and Medieval Antiquities. 

The prehistoric collections fall inte the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities, the Oriental collections 
into that of Ceramics and Ethnography. 


f 








ALLIED SOCTETIES, 
The President and Allied Societies. 

The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, is arranging 
to pay a series of visits to the Allied Societies during 
the coming session. On the 20th September he will 
he present at an“ At Home ~ given by Sir William 
Portal, Bart., President of the Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Association of Architects, and the members of 
the Association at Winchester. The R.I.B.A. Prize 
drawings will be on view, and the President will deliver 
a brief address on matters relating to the future of the 
Profession. 

A visit to the Bristol Society of Architects has also 
been arranged, and particulars will be published later. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ire- 
land have forwarded to the Council of the Dublin Industrial 
Development Association suggestions with regard to the 
adoption of a standard stone for building. The idea is that, 
by having stone supplied in regular shapes and sizes, vary 
ing sufficiently to prevent an inartistic uniformity, it would 
he possible to have stone stocked by merchants just as 
bricks are. The matter has been referred to the Quarry 
Owners’ Committee. 


THE EXAMINATIONS. 
The Intermediate: Testimonies of Study. 
The following modifications have been made in the 
* Testimonies of Study ~ required to be submitted by 
Candidates for the Intermediate Examination ; 





1. and 2.—Two sheets showing the application of one or 
more of the Orders of Architecture to a building. A 
general drawing of the Building to be given on one 
sheet, with details on the second. 

3. 4and 5.—One sheet of details of Classic Ornament from 
the round or one sheet of Mediaeval Ornament 
freehand drawing from the round. 
measured drawings of an existing building or portion 
of a building, to be selected by the Candidate, with 


Two sheets of 


the plottings and sketches. 
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6,7 and 8.— Three sheets of working drawings of a building 
of moderate dimensions showing clearly the con- 
struction of floors. roofs, joinery, etc. The general 
drawing to be drawn to the scale of 8 ft to Lin. with 
lin. and tull size details. 

N.B.—-Testimonies of Study prepared under the 
ald syllabus will be accepted for approval by the Board 
if submitted prior to the next Intermediate Examina- 
tion, to be held in June 1922. 


Probationers R.I.B.A 


Since the Ist February 1921, the following have been 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 


Douglas Birchley. 54 Drakefell Road, New Cross, S.E.14, 
Arnold : Cecil B., 148 Church Path Road, Exeter. 

Arthur: Eric Ross, 6 Peterboro” Road, Wavertree. Liverpool. 

Ashe John Frank, 63 Edith Road, W. Kensington, W. 


\llingham : 


Allen: Ernest Cecil Porter, 2 Clifton Villas. Harold Street, Hereford, 
Anderson: William Benvie, Athol Bank, Viewlands Road, Perth. 
Aston William Jos »ph, 17 Fisher Street, Willenhall, Staffs, 


Armes: James Osborne, 8 Blenheim Road. Middlesbrough. 
Boothroyd tichard John, Ll Ward’s End, Halifax, Yorks 
Frederick Norman, 532 Chester Road, Erdington 
Arthur, 48 Frodsham Street, Hr. Tranmere, 


Bham, 


Birken- 


sravshaw 


srownh Coin 


onard, 4 St. Stephen’s Terrace, Acomb, York 
krav Bank. Wigton, Cumberland 


Burland: L 
syvers: John, D 


Blyth: James Oliver, 22 Trinity Street, Norwich. 

Bird: William Henry Fleming, 6 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. 
Bristow : William Ernest, 358 Hainton Avenue, Grimsby 

Brown: John Sherwood, 258 Barnsley Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 


surrington : Thomas, 36 The Mall, Swindon. 


Collins: Leslie Pearson, 15 Milton Avenue, Highgate, N.6 
Crawley : Leonard, ** West View.” Holme, Carnforth. 
Caney Albert Arthur, LIL Mill Road, Cambridge. 
Calvert Fhomas Wm., Waverley Ho.. Micklegate. Yorks. 
Chapman Eric Webb, IS Norfolk Row, Fargate, Sheffield, 
Cowser: Benjamin, 32 Agincourt Avenue, Belfast. 
Camercn: Donald John, 14°) Watt Street, Glasgow. 

Cooke Edith Gillian, 8 Airlie Gardens, W.S. 


20) Berners Street, Ipswich. 


Michaels Hill, 


Richard George, 
Perey A.. °° Braeside,” St. 


Birmingham. 


( umpbell : 


Crowder : Handsworth, 


Davis: Charles Maurice, 27 Norton Road, Letchworth, Hert 

Davenport: Norah Emily. 12 Leonard Place, Kensington, WLS 

Dain: Cecil, 3 Worsley Grove, Levenshulme, Manchester. 

Du Feu: Alfred Percy. Belgrave Chambers, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 

Dawney : Percy Wilfrid, 6 Downs Court Road, Purley. 

Dicketts : Harry James, 24 Five Ash Road, Northfleet. Kent. 

Dunn: Richard Russell Anthony. LO Frederick Street, Sunderland 

Emmett: John William, 13> Ebor Terrace, King Edward's Drive, 
Bilton, Harrogate 

Ellis Leonard Ernest, 44 Morton Road, Exmouth. 

Flutter: Anthony Thomas, 78 Cicada Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.18. 

Finnegan: Leonard, 58 Tennyson Road, Portswood, Southampten 

Frizzell: Frederick George. Station Road. Upminster. 

Geeson Alfred Godwin, 27 Park View, Derby Road, Stapleford, nt 
Notts 

Gornall: James Munroe, Ashleigh,” Eecleston Park. Prescot, Lane 

(recon Francis Ernest, 55 Ealing Road, Wembley, Middlesex 

Griffiths : Edwin Daydon, | Orlando Road, Clapham Common, SW 

Gibbs: William Leslie, 25 Poplar Walk, Herne Hill, S.E.24, 

Gale: Jack Elfstrom. 7 St. Oswald’s Road, Small Heath, Birmingham 

Grierson Thomas, Mealmore, Daviot, Inverness. 

Gimson: Humphrey Morley, 713 Aylestone Road, Leicester 


Glossop: John, Bradford House, Arundel. 
Graddon: Reuben Harold, c/o 71 Virginia Street. Southpe rt. 


Gradwell: John Pidines, 21 Melrose Street, Newton Heath, Man- 
chester. 

Gregory William John Henry. 14 Russell Road, Sefton PI Lo pool. 

Harris: Joseph Frank, * Moor End,” Boston Spa, Yorks 

Harris: Kenneth William Furneaux, Little Preston, Avlesford, Kent. 

Hartley : Vincent Francis, 4 Hall Avenue, 8S. Shore, Blackpoo! 

Hilton Fred, 43 Fox Street. Hollywood Park, Edgeley, Stockport. 

Henson : Arthur Edward. 80 Abington Street, Northampton 

Harri Arthur Fred, © Withedwood,” Shirley, Southam pter 


‘owley Road, Oxtord 
$ King’s Drive, 


Holman: Edward, 74 ¢ 


Hall: Alfred Thomas Herbert Whitley Bay. 
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Hamilton Cecil William, 76 ¢ dk 1, N.16 


Harrison: James Bedlington, Sunny Place, Robin Hood Bay, Y “TRECOGNEISED” SCHOOLS, 
















Howes : James Frederick, Port Vale Ho., Hert 
Harvey: John Dean Monroe, 42 Cast 1 Mar S.W.13 School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
» lawer } rr Ry t » 
ve xiao or here 1, viet t Side Sharthaain Wot ia and prizes for 1921 have been awarded 
Kelsall: John Scott, ¢’o Sir C. ALN 2N > W.f : c . 
Kimber: Baden Maurice, 68 Portswood R Southamptor Fourth Year. 
Lane: George Charles, 3 Garden Village. Newby W., | : Hout TRAVELLING ScuoLarsurp, £50; KH. R. Arthur. 
= Laurie William Keunedy, 8 Western I \ . ting Third Year 
Lovatt: Alwyn Price, “* Greyholme,’ M > st t . 7 oes 
Sheath: Sahin Here. 20 Moreh id Gi “ah ay ike ta ear HoONAN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP, £50 (awarded by the 
Miccan: Brtrick John. Mor IR Pp Se Divs Liverpool Architectural Association ): FE. W. Martin 
‘Cheltenham LEVER PRIZES IN ARCHITECTURE: Ist Prize, £15, divided 
Mew: Francis Joseph Templeman, SLA R W.1t between Edwin Williams and H. W. Pritchard ; 2nd 
Milnes: Harry Dyson, 21 Brooklyn Street, Bev Road, H Prize, £10, divided between E. M. Fry and D. Brooke 
Martin : Nathaniel, 158 High Street, Gorleston-on-S a , 
Moon: Albert, 212 Brunshaw Road. B Second Year, 
Mills: James Reid, 11 Bank Street, Loct Dund Pwo R.ILB.A.L Jarvis TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 
Morrish : Norman Walter, 2 Hammet St t, Taunt each: J. H. Forshaw and Edwin Williams. 
Macdonald ; Alister Gladstone, 9 Howitt Road, N.W First Year 
Mayhew : James William, 6 Falmer Road, Walt t KI Si : : _ . 
Midgley : Frederick, 17 Boulevard, West I EuMeES MeMorRIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, £30: E. H. H. 
Matthews: Albert Stephen, 58 Oglander | 1 S.E.15 Higham 
Nield : Rodney Herbert, Lane Cottage, St G Sloug UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIP, £30: Donald Bradshaw. 
Oxenbury : Thomas Bernard, Bridge House t De ArciiTects’ JOURNAL PRIZE Essay (open to students in 
Oldacre: William Bernard, 130° Pri: R Harkl Sfohe-on all vears): H. 8. Sileock (2nd year student). 
Trent, Staff : eS 
Pegg: Alfred Lloyd Frank, 12 Wilford I W.B 1, Nott Department of Civie Design. 
Pether : Wilfred Guy, 22 Grove P Bed LEVER Prizes in TOWN PLANNING: Ist Prize, £15, divided 
Partridge : William John, 13 St Peter's Road, H N between B. Butler and R. D. Jones; 2nd Prize, £10, 
Price Eve rard \ neent, 21 All Saint nip deat ot Nott ge divided between S. O. Hill and E. Reily. 
Pitter: Geoffrey William Knowles, 92 Blythsw 1] 1, i ss 
Essex The following are the Examination Lists in the Faculty 
Powell: Maynard Henry, 40 Woodst Road, M 6 f Arts for June, 1921 , 
Phipps : Alfred St nie) 212 M sees : oa Decrert or B.Arcu. (Old Regulations)—FinaL EXamt- 
Platt: William Taylor, Highfield, ‘2 . “eh, 
Payne: Arthur John, The Pandy, ¢ NaTion: S. H. Laksminarasappa. 
Powell: Evan Griffiths, 16 G \ | Kat Notts DirpLOMA IN ARCHITECTURE (Old Regulations): B. Butler. 
Paton: Arthur George Reavers, 115 B Bourny DipLoMa IN Civic Destcn: B. Butler, R. D. Jones. 
Plumtree : Henry Sanderson, 40 St, Mattl Road, Nottinghan CERTIFICATE IN ARCHITECTURE (Old Regulations), Class 
Prangnell : Ce 1, 43 Edmunr A Str rs B.5 ; | B. W. Beeston, W. T. Greenfield, W. R. Jones, D. JJ. 
aig Ni a a ‘i dee pa = Lewis, E. A. Newton, T. Salisbury, H. E. Smith, F. 
Ross: Frederick John, * May B Road, 1 Velarde, 8. E. E. Wesker. 
Robertson: Albert Vietor, “ Ard Attadale Road, Inverness Class II, —C. EF. Azurdia, M. Fisher, R. B. Havers, R. C. 
Roberts: Alfred George, lO Howden Road, 8.E.1 Holt. 
Salt: Geoffrey Wyndham, 27 8 ne Road, H vorth Wood, CERTIFICATE IN ArcCHITECTURE (New Regulations), 
Birmingham Class I.—J. S. Allen, H. F. Billimoria, J. Blackett, E. E 
Sharpe : Albert Lawren eon I Road ap Leiceste Bridge, D. Brooke, A. O. Chatterley, A. M. Chisholm, E. H. 
Shaw : Herbert Hugh, 5 Wellesley 1 Belvedere Road i Cornes, J. H. Crowther, W. B. Edwards, J. H. Forshaw, 


es ee re E. M. Fry, E. Fryer, P. B. Haswell, E. H. H. Higham, 





Scholefield : George Harold. 255 Bruns! Road, Bu ‘ 
Smith : Geoffrey John Stupples. 3 River Walk. St. Austel H. Hirst, C. H. Hutton, L. John, H. H. B. Jones, I. R. 
Saunders: Vietor Clare Lindon, 8 St. James \ Winchester Jones, R. H. Jones, T. E. Jones, C. R. Knight, G. S. Lewis, 
Seabright : John Eaton, 2 Selborne Road W., Worceste C.J. W. Lindley, 8S. E. Mahon, E. W. Martin, Doris Musker, 
Smith: John Allen, “East View,” Unsworth, New Washingt G. L. Owen, J. Parry-Jones, L. A. G. Prichard, H. W. 
' —— . wilt ised Pritchard, M. Raafat, H. Roberts, H. G. Simms, A. C. 
tt. Walaa Ne ’ uct A Fil Pp i Fownsend, R. W. H. Vallis, E. Williams, Harry Williams, 
Puciens Sanry Waster a Guininadales K on. 8. Howard Williams, E. G. Woolley, T. Yoxall.* 
Titley : Percival Edward, 28 Clarence Street, WV t DEGREE OF B.ARCH. 
Tozer: Cecil Reginald. New R I, St. Aust . _ 7 , . 
Usher: Wilfred. 186 Front Street, (heat ey First Examination: F. N. Astbury, H. L. Barton, 
Varley: Herbert. School Ho... Bla N I Sarah J. Dewsnup, C. A. Minoprio, H. A. Peters, C. C. 
Venton : Cecil William, LO College R 7 t Shaw, T. T. Wills. 
Willis: Norman. 30 Semmerhill Street. t Seconp Examination: A. Allinson, E. H. Ashburner, 
Wrigley : Fred Hildred, | Savile 4 mot Road, WW held (. T. Bloodworth, D. L. Bridgwater, R. W. Donaldson, 
Wolff: William Eug 1. 23 Fore Ss t. St. M Porqu J. C. Gorrie, W. V. Jenkins, J. H. Miller, J. H. L. Owen, 
Witlett : Ceci st t Alva, “G t St. 5b ‘ Road H. G. Phillips, H. 8S. Sileock, R. H. Turner. 
Whiteside: Wa ber Se k, R. W. Feat Esq., St. Pete fuirnp Examination: J. 8. Allen, H. F. Billimoria, 
Road, Sheringham \. O. Chatterley, A. McL. Chisholm, W. B. Edwards, J. H. 
Wood: Freacrick William, Fos . fi 31 Thornley Street Forshaw, E. M. Fry, P. B. Haswell, E. H. H. Higham, 
Wolverhampton (. H. Hutton, L. John, H. H. B. Jones, C. R. Knight, 
Wightman : George Williar \ Hill, Dinnington G. S. Lewis, S. E. Mahon, E. W. Martin, G. L. Owen, J. 


Rage hear gone bik il ie i ea Parry-Jones, L. A. G. Prichard, H. W. Pritchard, M. 
: net RR aa ale ee ig ce Pach nent Fat eet Raafat, H. Roberts, R. W. H. Vallis, E. Williams, Howard 








Wiltshire: Alec John, 54 Byrk s I t 

Woolnough : ¢ hristopher Arthur Edward, 131 N \ Road, Ipswicl Williams. : 

Wood: Neville Blackwell, 114 Arthur St Derhs FourtTH EXAMINATION, WITH HoNoURS IN ARCHITEC- 
Wright : Joshua Stanley, Savile Ho., Savile Road ruRAL Destan: E. R. Arthur, G. Checkley, I. R. Jones, 
Walters: John, 39 Keslake Road. N.W.6 S. Welsh 

Williams: Owen Pasley Denny, Burslem Rect Stafl 

Yorath Frederick George, ** Vader > OU \ students obtain exemption from the Intermediate Examination 


Staffs. RI 











COMPETITIONS 


DirpLoMA IN ARCHITECTURE. 

First EXAMINATION : 
Cowley, R. E. 8S. 
gerald, H. L. Fox, M. Roushdy, Frances T. 
Thearle, G. I. Thomas, Maud A. M. 
Wilkinson, L. G. Zwinger, 

Seconp Examination: D. Bradshaw, Doris D. Debert, 
G. C. Douglas, C. G. Edwards, G. E. S. Ehrhardt, J. R. 
Furbur, L. C. Howitt, O. H. H. Nuttall, Doris Oversby, 
C. J. Priestly, J. M. Taylor, I. I. el Wahhaby. 

THIRD EXAMINATION: J. Blackett, E. E. Bridge, D. 
Brooke, E. H. Cornes, J. H. Crowther, E. Fryer, H. Hirst, 
R. H. Jones, T. E. Jones, C. J. W. Lindley, Doris Musker, 
H. G. Simms, A. C. Townsend, Harry Williams, E. G. 
Woolley, T. Yoxall. 

FourtH EXAMINATION, WITH 
TECTURAL Design: W. Elsworth. 


DISTINCTION IN ARCHI- 


Manchester School of Architecture. 
The following Scholarships and Prizes for Session 1920-21 

have been awarded :- 

Manchester District Institute of Builders’ 
Studentship (£120) to Mr. W. H. Owen. 

The R.I.B.A. Jarvis Travelling Studentship (£50) to Mr. 
R. A. Cordingly. 

Special prize given by Mr. Barlow for Town 
(£10 10s.) to Mr. R. A. Cordingly. 

The Manchester Society of Architects give the following 

prizes :- 

The M.S.A. Prize for Measured Drawings (£20) to Mr. R. A. 
Cordingly. 

Special Prize for Measured 
F. J. Halliday. 

Bradshaw Gass Prize for Measured Drawings (£12 12s.) to 
Mr. G. G. Quarmby. 

Beaumont Prize for Measured 
R. Byrom. 

President’s Prize for the 
Byrom. 


Travelling 


Planning 


Drawings (£12 12s.) to Mr. 


3s.) to Mr. 


Drawings (£3 


best Essay (£5 5s.) to Mr. R. 


Edinburgh College of Art. 
The following is a list of awards of bursaries and book 
prizes to students of the Architecture Section, Edinburgh 
College of Art, July 192! : 


Two TRAVELLING ScHOLARSitPs of £40 each on comple- 
tion of five vears’ course : Stewart Sim and Frank Wood. 

Henry Jarvis TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP of £50: 
William Sutherland. 

Minor TRAVELLING BURSARIES : 
and William Allan Muir; £7 10s., 
Edwin H. H. Williams: £5, John A. 
Craig, James A. Johnston and George L. H. Walls. 

Book Prizes: £3, Thomas B. Gibson; £2, James J. 
Gordon, Walter T. Henderson, Perey W. A. Morton, 
Norman A. G. Neil, Thomas Scoon, Harry Slater, Law- 
rence H. Smart, William 1. Mackenzie, and Leslie G. 
Thomson; £1, Alex. C. Cairns and Robert 8. Ellis. 


£10, J. Connel Pringle 
John . Coventry and 
Arthur, Archibald 


Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen. 


At the annual adjudication held last month eleven 
candidates for the Diploma in Architecture granted by the 
Governors of Robert Gordon’s Technical College, Aberdeen, 
submitted works in support of their applications. The 
works were adjudicated by Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.S.A., 
President R.I.B.A., as representing the Scottish Education 
Department, and by a local Committee of Architects prac 
tising in Aberdeen. All the candidates were adjudged to 
have attained to diploma standard, their names being :— 
Kenneth H. Brown, Robert Galbraith, James R. Maitland, 
Douglas Molyneux, lan A. Moodie, Robert H. Morrison, 
William Peter, Donald C. Rae, Thomas 8S. Sutherland, 
William L. Taylor, John Yeats. 


A. Aspland, J. W. Caul, A. D. R.- 
Dean, Doris E. Dixon, Beatrice M. Fitz- 
Sileock, H. 


Wall, Sheelah A. 
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At the same time five post-diploma students submitted 
works with a view to having their diplomas endorsed in 
respect of a year of post-diploma study in the College. The 
endorsement was approved of in every case, the students 
concerned being :—James Donald, Charles R. Gallie, George 
A. Mitchell, Alexander 8. Reid, William J. Taylor. 

In connection with the assessment of diplomas, one or 


more local scholarships of considerable value will be 
awarded to the candidates ranking highest in order of 
merit. 


A travelling scholarship of £150 is at present being held 
by Mr. Joseph Addison. 








COMPETITIONS. 
Partick & Whiteinch War Memorial Competition. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
Competition because the Conditions are not in accord- 
ance with the published Regulations of the Royal In- 
stitute for Architectural ( ‘ompetitions. 


Chelmsford War Memorial Competition. 

The ¢ ‘ompetitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
Conditions of the above Competition are unsatis- 
factory. The Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to 
take no part in the Competition. 

Tan MacAuister, Secrelary RI.B.A. 


R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee. 

The Council have appointed the following members 
to serve on the Competitions Committee for the 
Session 1921-22 : 

The President (Mr. Paul Waterhouse), the Hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. Arthur Keen), Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
Messrs. W. H. Ansell, Henry V. Ashley, G. Leonard Elking 
ton, L. Rome Guthrie, E. Vincent Harris, H. V. Lan 
hester, F. Winton Newman, R. M. Pigott, William A, Pite, 
T. Taliesin Rees, J. Douglas Scott, Septimus Warwick, 
Herbert A. Welch, W. G. Wilson. 

At their first meeting the Committee appointed the 
following officers : 

Chairman, Mr. W. G. Wilson; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Henry \- 
Ashley and Herbert A. Welch. 


Auckland, N.Z.: Competition for War Memorial and 
Museum Building. 

Competitive designs are invited by the Council of 
the Auckland Institute and Museum, and by the Auck- 
land Citizens’ War Memorial Committee, ** with the 
double object,” in the words of the Conditions, ** of 
providing a noble and dignified building suitable for 
the War Memorial of the City and Provincial District 
of Auckland, and which will also form a worthy re- 
pository for the collections of the Auckland Museum, 
including its unrivalled Maori treasures.” The site is 
on the Observatory Hill, Auckland Domain 
park of 200 acres. The cost of the building is not to 
exceed the following alternative amounts: (a) Fora 


a large 
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building of permanent fireproof materials, £120,000 ; 
(Lb) For a building of permanent fireproof materials, 
with each elevation. other than those abutting on in- 
ternal courts or areas or on the site of future extensions, 
£170.000. The 


successful 


faced with an approved building 
designs will be judged and th 

competitor made by the Coun Committee 
jointly, with the assistance ¢ litv and 
standing, not competitors, who will | alled in in an 
Premiun i Second. 


The premise 1 eslons 


advisory capacity. £650 
£250: Third, £100. 

the property of the Council of 

and Museum and will be publi 

other designs after the award Under 


G peconne 
ind Institute 
ted with the 
7 of the 


bound to engage the 


] 


ause 
( onditions the promoters are n 

author of the winning design as architect, 

understood that should an i er ae noated tux 
the building, the author of the esign, will be 
If the author of 
1S employed the premium will b 


The 


but it Is 


design 


given the work. nning 
ected from his 
vecordance 
Th 


iward, and 


designs are to 


commission. 
pro- 


with the by-laws of the City of Auck 


moters do not bind themselves to 
will only do so from those designs which they deter- 
mine to be of sufficient merit and sul ty. Designs 
must be in the hands of the Secretary the Council, 
Mr. T.. BP. Princes St1 Auckland, by 
the 28th February 1922. Mr. J inson, Mayor 
of Auckland and President of t! uckland Institute, 
nvitation to 


Cheeseman, 


sends through the Secretar 
Britain to npete The Con- 
ther with 


the 


architects in Great 
ditions and Schedule of Require ents. too 
the plan of site and levels, may ay nspected at 


R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W 


Staff for Royal Engineer Services. 
Applications are invited fr us Oo 
accepting temporary Commission n the tafi r Royal 
Engineer Services ” for a peri t undidates 
must possess good technical qi utions a hitec 
civil engineers, o1 
Qluantity Surveying is 
holding degree 
veyors’ Institution, and to ey 
The age of 
certificate of birth must a¢ 

Particulars as regards te 
must be furnished with the 
haracter pplicar t be medically 


surveyors 
essentia 
to candidates 
candidates must 
x perience 
With tw 
refe rences as to ¢ 
fit and willing to 

Successful candidates will be gazette Nemporary 
Inspectors of Works with the ra tenant. and will 
be paid at the rate of £200 pet 1 . plus iv 


to ¢2 


serve at h 


il Servi 
bonus, amounting 33: 
Civil Service bonus, however, \ 
and is likely to decrease. 
other Army 


overseas (if required) and t1 


receive any passage 
hey will 
be required to provide then dress uni- 
form as laid down for the St 
A grant 
made to officers who have reviou eld commissions 


Applications should be vddre ed t I cretarv, War 
Oftice (F. W.4), S.W.1. 


er services 


] 
wy! 


towards the cost of pr 1 f uniform will be 
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Vacancy for Architectural Assistant in Zanzibar. 


A young Architectural Assistant is wanted for the Zanzi- 
bar Government. He should be a Public School boy and 
have been trained in a good office and have had a few years’ 
post-articles « x perience. The salary is £400, rising to £500 
by annual increments of £25, with free first-class passages, 
and no income tax. If married, Government would pay 
half his wife Four months’ leave at home after 
20 months’ Free furnished quarters. He might 
be allowed to take a certain amount of private work pro- 
vided this does not interfere with his Government work, 
ind if this were permitted it would add greatly to the value 
of the appointment. Zanzibar is hot, going to 91° in the 
but not too unhealthy, and the climate is very 
Cheap polo can be had 
Applications should be 
The Seere tariat, 


s passave. 


service 


hot weather, 
pleasant from April to November. 
ind practically all other games. 
iddressed to Mr. John H. Sinclair, 
Zanzibar. 


NOTICES. 
Election of Members, 5th December 1921. 


The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday 7th November, 
1921 : 

As FELLOwS: 

DavipGE: WitttAmM Rosert [A. 1904], 27 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster; and 63 Lewisham Park,S8.E. 
BIDDULPH-PINCHARD: CHARLES HENRY [A. 1921], 9 
Staple Inn, Holborn Bars, W.C.2 ; and Eghams Close, 

Beaconstield, Bucks. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN. 

Members. Licentiates and Students may insert an- 
nouncements and make known their requirements ain 
this column without charge. Communications must be 
addressed to the Editor. and be accompanied by the full 
name and address. Where anonymity ts desired, bor 
numbers will be given and answers forwarded, 


Resumption of Practice. 

Benjamin [A.] has now resumed practice, 
offices at 69, George Street, Portman 
Telephone : Mayfair 597. 


Mr. Ashley F. 
and taken 
Square, W.1. 


has 


Architectural Association Hockey Club. 


Any members of the A.A. who desire to join this club 
will be welcomed. The club has been affiliated to the 
Herts County Hockey Association and a series of men’s 
matches is being arranged for the winter season. Com- 
munication should be made with the honorary secretary at 
35, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Appointments Wanted. 


>. A. seeks situation as Draughtsman in Architect’s office. Many 
and detail drawings and tracings 
Would 


Good 


rience in preparing working 
ring existing buildings. Salary, five guineas per week. 
‘to help Architects temporarily at low terms per hour. 
Address Box 118, c/o Secretary R.IB.A. 

ASSOCIATE, aged 28, wishes to obtain position with a good firm, pref 
with a view to partnership later—conditions to be discussed, Thret 
irs English domestic and five years Canadian general experience, which 
is similar to American, A.A.training. Travelled in France, Italy, and 

North America.—Address Box 228, c/o Secretary R.LB.A. 

ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT.—Engagement desired. Associate, aged 30. 
ns draughtsmanship, ete., and references, if required, at interview. 

£6 10s. or part time Address Box 238, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 





